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PART I 
THE SWAN AND THE MULE 



THE SWAN AND 
THE MULE 

Andeew MacDonald sold "the top 
crop," the final picking of his year's cot- 
ton in Cottonville, Mississippi, at nine 
o'clock. He stopped at the Cotton Plant- 
ers' Bank to deposit the check he received 
for it, sixty thousand dollars, and caught 
the ten o'clock train for New Orleans. 

MacDonald, when he started for the 
little river town at sunup, had no thought 
of selling his cotton that day, nor the re- 
motest intention of going to New Orleans. 
He had heard that cotton might touch 
new high levels at fifty cents. He closed 
out the last bale he had with the first 
buyer he met for seventy cents a pound. 

Without even a handbag the planter 
boarded the south-bound train. There was 
an outstanding mortgage on his planta- 
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4 THE SWAN AND THE MULE 

tion, Rainbow's End, for fifty thousand 
dollars. Until he had the mortgage and 
cancelled notes in his hand, Andrew could 
not feel that the plantation was his own. 
As far back as he could remember, the load 
his father had carried, and bequeathed to 
him on his death-bed, was debts, debts, 
debts, that dated back to the terrible pe- 
riod of Reconstruction following the Civil 
War. 

MacDonald reached New Orleans late 
in the afternoon. He called up the bank- 
ing house of Jules Fortescue, Ltd., from 
the station, asking to speak with Craig 
Levecque, a paying teller in the bank and 
a nephew of the president. He asked 
Levecque to have his uncle wait at his of- 
fice until he could get there. 

"Come along, old man," the young 
Creole's voice was cordial over the tele- 
phone, " but what's the business that can't 
wait until to-morrow." MacDonald re- 
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THE SWAN AND THE MULE 5 

plied that his business could not wait. Nor 
did it. An hour later, Jules Fortescue, 
Ltd., was fifty-odd thousand dollars 
richer, but held no negotiable paper 
against Andrew MacDonald. 

Old man Fortescue, shrewd as a fox, 
concealed his disappointment. Rainbow's 
End was a plantation of increasing value 
in the Mississippi delta, the richest soil in 
the world. He could but regret seventy- 
cent cotton that enabled his creditors to 
settle up. Nevertheless, the Creole banker, 
who had started life as a commission mer- 
chant, congratulated the young planter, 
and offered him assistance in the years 
ahead if he should ever need any more 
money. 

"I shall never borrow another cent," 
was MacDonald's grim rejoinder. 

"Well, you never can tell," the hook- 
nosed old money-lender cackled. "Life 
is a sea-saw, MacDonald. Up to-day, 
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down to-morrow. Men like myself are 
you cotton planters' ballast." He touched 
a hidden bell. 

An old mulatto entered. He was im- 
pressingly like the banker at first glance, 
but the likeness disappeared at the second. 
Also at second glance the impression of 
age was somehow dissipated. Andrew 
felt the force of a powerful personality, 
even before he was conscious of the new- 
comer's presence. 

"Gin fizzes, Charlie," the banker or- 
dered, "to celebrate Mr. MacDonald's 
good fortune." 

The mulatto bowed servilely toward 
Andrew and departed to mix the drinks. 

"There is a secret organization of so- 
ciety girls who call themselves ' The Kit- 
tens/ " Craig Levecque said. " I am 
booked up for their annual fancy-dress 
ball to-night. Come along with me." 
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Liquor was not Andrew's weakness. 
But for ten years he had lived alone, with 
one burning purpose, to get out of debt. 
To-night the load was lifted. He tossed 
off glass after glass of the moonshiny 
mixture made after the famous old 
Ramos's recipe. He was beginning to feel 
its insidious power. 

" Come along to the Kittens' ball," Le- 
vecque repeated. He and Andrew had 
been classmates at Princeton, where the 
latter had been a class idol because of his 
physical prowess. Princeton felt Mac- 
Donald gave up a great career in football 
when he left college in his sophomore year 
to manage niggers and mules on a Missis- 
sippi cotton plantation. Andrew protested 
he had no evening clothes. Craig would 
take no refusal. Andrew could rent a 
dress-suit. He could supply him with the 
accessories, but as Andrew was six feet 
one and the little Creole only five feet five, 
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his ministrations could only go so far. 
Andrew reminded Levecque that he was 
not a dancing man; that he hadn't even 
seen a waxed floor since he left Princeton. 
Craig ignored every argument he ad- 
vanced. 

" You '11 have to wear a mask," he ex- 
plained. " What do you want to go as — 
to represent?" They were walking down 
Royal Street. 

" The only thing I could give an imita- 
tion of these days," Andrew replied, 
pointing to Madame Haveners window, 
with its array of false faces and droll 
carnival masks, " is a mule." 

Evening clothes that fitted Andrew 
were eventually located, and he bought 
the grotesque donkey's head to disguise 
his face. 

Andrew MacDonald spoke the truth 
when he said he was no dancing man. A 
lone cypress tree in a self-conscious Dutch 
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THE SWAN AND THE MULE 9 

garden would have looked no more out of 
the picture than he in a ballroom. There 
was something about MacDonald that 
dwarfed other men, even those who were 
as tall and broad as he physically. A men- 
tal silence that seemed to survey the 
crowd, as if he towered over it in a pulpit, 
seemed projected from his deep brown 
eyes. Andrew was as grave and aloof as 
a Covenanter minister, and in his own 
way quite as ruthless. His was a one- 
pointed, " single-track " mind. He saw 
his own objective and no other, and to- 
ward that goal all his tremendous force 
of mind and body was directed. Craig 
Levecque, idle little French beau and 
dandy that he was, never pretended to 
understand Andrew at college. He ad- 
mired him and was proud because An- 
drew came from his section of the coun- 
try. It was a distinction to be seen with 
MacDonald in those college days, for he 
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10 THE SWAN AND THE MULE 

was a famous personage after the Thanks- 
giving football match in which Andrew 
saved the day for Princeton, incidentally 
covering himself with glory. Craig knew 
that Andrew was never even remotely in- 
terested in him, though Andrew accepted 
his devotion as a matter of course. Craig 
knew he was as near as any one to Mac- 
Donald, for the taciturn young giant held 
himself aloof. He made no special friends. 
He had no intimates. 



Andrew MacDonald went to the Kit- 
tens' fancy-dress ball, at the old Athe- 
naeum in New Orleans, as a Mississippi 
mule. As such Craig Levecque presented 
him to the reception committee, and down 
to his superb shoulders Andrew looked the 
part. Behind the protection of his mask 
the cotton planter enjoyed the grimness 
of his joke exceedingly. 

Perhaps it was the reaction that had 
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gone to his head; the strain lifted that 
threw the pendulum so far the other way. 
The cotton planter told Craig not to 
bother about him; that he would just 
stand witched for the present. 

MacDonald's eye scanned the pictur- 
esque crowd of monks, troubadours, Lo- 
hengrins, Cinderellas, Dianas, Nights, 
Mornings, and what not. He seemed to 
be looking for some one. Not finding the 
one he seemed to expect, he stood aloof, 
taking no part in the cotillion. 

Suddenly there was a stir in the direc- 
tion of the door. An electrical wave 
seemed to sweep over the ballroom. A 
swan floated in. A swan, and yet a 
woman from the jeweled aigrettes that 
sparkled in her beautifully held little 
head to the toe of her absurdly narrow 
white satin slippers. She was all glittering 
white feathers. The newcomer moved with 
the grace of the bird she represented, the 
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very poetry of motion. The least observ- 
ant chaperon already knew that the at- 
tention of the stranger in the droll mask 
was at last arrested. His rapt gaze 
showed he had found the one for whom his 
eyes sought. 

In the general dancing that followed 
the cotillion, the couple that dominated 
the ballroom was a mule waltzing, little 
better than might be expected, with a 
swan. When the number was broken into 
and the swan borne off by another, the 
mule patiently waited and the swan 
drifted back into his arms and they 
waltzed on, seemingly oblivious of every- 
thing and of everybody, except each 
other. If they spoke, no one heard what 
they said. 

And yet everybody in the room, except 
the two most concerned, knew their identi- 
ties. More than one was already speculat- 
ing on the sudden infatuation of two 
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strangers. All the more because Calla 
Fortescue's future was virtually signed, 
sealed, and soon to be delivered into the 
keeping of another stranger, one who was 
not six feet and more tall, nor himself a 
dancing man — but a multimillionaire, 
past middle age. 

"The mule is Andrew MacDonald," 
one chaperon whispered to her neighbor. 
"He's nobody in particular. You ever 
see such bad manners? He hasn't noticed 
another girl to-night. — A cotton planter. 
— No, Craig did not say he was rich. — 
You speak to Calla, my dear. You are 
supposed to be her matron." 

No one dared remonstrate with Calla 
Fortescue, yet she was now the sole topic 
of conversation behind the waving feather 
fans lined up against the wall. Though 
the story was not yet given to the papers, 
everybody knew she had been selected, as 
well as elected (by the amount of money 
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Jules Fortescue, her grandfather, had put 
up for the Mardi Gras), as Queen of the 
approaching Carnival; also everybody 
knew of Calla's engagement to the Chi- 
cago railway magnate, Henry J. Mont- 
ross, multimillionaire. The engagement 
had been announced in Sunday papers all 
over the country. The wedding was set 
for Easter week. 

Every one in New Orleans knew the 
match had been arranged by the two men, 
old Jules Fortescue and Henry J, Mont- 
ross; that the girl had been little more 
than a lovely pawn in their hands. Yet the 
arrangement to all intent was entirely sat- 
isfactory to Calla Fortescue. She had 
made her debut at the Carnival balls, a 
year ago. The first season she had been, as 
some expressed it, " chaperoned up to her 
chin." She was acclaimed the beauty of 
the town, and she easily took her place, 
from the first ball she attended, as the 
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belle of the season. She seemed absolutely 
indifferent to men. People said she was a 
heart-breaker, herself born without a 
heart. 

Henry J. Montross had been the first 
man in whom she had evinced the slight- 
est interest, if the faint encouragement 
she gave his suit could be called interest. 
Montross went straight to the banker. He 
put his cards on the table, asking the 
Creole's permission to pay his addresses 
to his granddaughter. He spread out his 
assets, as it were, before the old man, 
greedy for money and power. Montross's 
fortune mounted far into the millions : his 
railroad had brought him into the position 
of being virtual dictator in the country 
through which it ran, for he had bought 
land, franchises, options; financed banks, 
electric trolley lines, telephone and tele- 
graph systems, in a country poor as the 
poverty from which Montross himself had 
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risen like a Phoenix. Montross now had 
everything that money could bring him. 
The miserable little woman who had been 
the wife of his youth was long since dead. 
He had deliberately set out to marry a 
second time — a woman of birth, breeding, 
and social position, one who could grace 
his establishment, and advance him in his 
social career. When he saw Calla Fortes- 
cue he knew that she was the girl who 
could bring him what he desired. He was 
enthralled by her beauty, desperately en- 
amoured by her charm as he had never 
dreamed he could be. If she had been a 
beggar-maid he knew he would have given 
his all to win her. She was not a beggar- 
maid, but, report said, a calculating so- 
ciety girl with her blue-gray eyes on the 
main chance. As such he entered the lists 
for her favor. And their engagement had 
been announced. 
The gossiping chaperons knew all this. 
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In the face of to-night's developments 
they were recalling to each other's mem- 
ory the society scandal in which Calla's 
mother had been the central figure over 
twenty years ago, 

" Old Jules Fortescue may be given the 
slip yet," — one vivacious matron nodded 
her head as the mule and the swan whirled 
past. " What 's in the blood — you 
know — " . . • 

"Somebody ought to speak to her 
cousin, Craig Levecque," another de- 
clared. It was Craig who had brought 
Calla to the ball in his runabout. 

"They said her mother, my dear — " 
whispered one chaperon and left it un- 
finished, for her neighbor knew all about 
the girl's mother. 

"And her father . . ." — the voice 
dropped, with horror — "but in spite of 
what everybody knows . . . her father 
was of the bluest blood in this part of the 
country — w 
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So it went. Everybody knew something 
should be done, but who was to do it? 

Masks were removed at twelve. When 
Craig Levecque looked around for Calla 
Fortescue to take her to supper, she was 
nowhere to be found: He supposed she 
had gone off with one of the many supper 
parties following the ball. Perhaps she 
had left a message for him. Nobody had 
seen her leave. Craig went home with the 
Jenkins girls, with whom Calla had prom- 
ised to have supper. She was not there; 
Craig returned to the Athenaeum. The 
ballroom was still brilliantly lighted, but 
apparently deserted. 

Craig found Calla Fortescue and An- 
drew MacDonald in the embrasure of a 
bow-window in the upper balcony. They 
did not know the ball was over. It seemed 
to make no impression on either when he 
told them everybody excepting themselves 
had gone. 
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" Who introduced you to Calla Fortes- 
cue?" the little Creole demanded straight 
from his shoulder. 

"I never heard of her," Andrew 
replied. 

Calla lifted her great gray eyes and 
laughed at her excitable cousin. 

" TD you ever hear of a man named An- 
drew MacDonald?" Craig demanded 
theatrically of her. 

She shook her head. 

"If you two don't know each other's 
names," Craig sputtered, "it's high time 
I introduced you and you said good- 
night." 

"I forgot you had a name," the girl 
said to the stranger, " and that I had one." 

"She is mine," Andrew held out his 
hand. The girl put hers into it. " She is 
for me." 

" Good God I " Craig exclaimed. " Have 
you lost your mind, Calla? You are to be 
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Queen of the Carnival in a few weeks and 
your engagement to Henry J. Montross 
is already announced." 

"Yes, I did forget," she said simply. 
" I forgot everything that went before — 
to-night." 

Craig piled them into his runabout. 
Calla in her billowy wrap of swansdown, 
with the aigrettes and diamonds sparkling 
in her red hair, sat between the two men. 
Andrew was bent on seeing old Jules 
Fortescue to-night, to tell him he was 
going to marry the girl. 

Craig had only one thought — to avert 
the scene until at least to-morrow. An- 
drew argued that he had to go home in 
the morning. 

When the runabout stopped before a 
palace of a house far out in St. Charles 
Avenue, it was Craig who leaped out of 
the car first. He suggested to Andrew 
that he go in to make an appointment for 
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his uncle to see the planter early in the 
morning. Andrew agreed absently. 

"Go on in, then, Craig/' the girl said, 
drawing back when he started to help her 
out of the car. "Leave me here for a 
moment to say good-night to — to — 
him." 

The girl lifted her great gray eyes to 
the dark face bent above her. Their hands 
found each other, and clung. The man's 
eyes drew her, helpless as filings before a 
magnet. 

" Good-night " — her lips tried to frame 
the words. The tragedy of parting even if 
only until the morning swept them simul- 
taneously. They looked deep each into the 
other's eyes, intoxicated past reason; en- 
gulfed in this sudden whirlpool of feeling 
that had blotted out all memory of yester- 
day, all anticipation of to-morrow. 

" We are for each other," the man said 
hoarsely. 
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"I know," she agreed quite simply. 
" For each other." 

"Will you come with me? " he asked. 

"To the end of the world," she 
whispered. 

"Now?" 

" Of course ! " she reproached. " I love 
you." 

A moon three-quarters full swung like 
a silver censer high in the starry heavens. 
The scent of orange blossoms from the 
groves along the highway perfumed the 
silent night. The runabout sped along 
the misty road beside the river. Two 
strangers were running away together. 

At dawn they reached Magnolia Point, 
a small town on the river. They were mar- 
ried as the sun came up over the live-oaks, 
by the deaf old justice of the peace, who 
also owned the country store, which he 
opened up before seven o'clock for the 
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bride to buy her trousseau, while her hus- 
band went out to make preparations for 
the honeymoon. 

A sleepy negro butler admitted Craig. 
Mr. Fortescue was still up in the library. 
A strange gentleman was with him — Mr. 
Montross, he thought the name was. 

When Levecque came back to say that 
his uncle would see Andrew at nine o'clock 
in his office the next morning, on what 
the banker assumed to be business con- 
nected with the plantation, the runabout 
was gone. The butler admitted he had 
been asleep. He did not know whether 
Miss Calla had come in or not; neither 
was he sure that he had heard the car drive 
off. 

The runabout was gone. Craig knew 
that his cousin had not come into the 
house, but he sped up to her room only 
to find a sleepy maid, who answered his 
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knock and told him her mistress had not 
yet returned. 

Craig Levecque spent the remainder of 
the night in a taxicab, the driver of which 
took him to be a young gentleman very 
drunk, with a fixed idea that seemed 
perfectly wild to the taxi-driver but 
which the young Creole seemed bent on 
carrying out, and for which he was evi- 
dently prepared to pay. 

Long before sunup the taxi-driver 
knew his fare was not intoxicated, but 
desperately sober and determined to over- 
take and stop the couple eloping in a red 
runabout, No. 77077, the car one of fa- 
mous Italian design and a speed-maker. 
The futility of chasing such a machine in 
a second-class motor-car, rebuilt for city 
service after it had been discarded by its 
original owner, was obvious. But the taxi 
honked on, not even following a trail. 

It was nearly nine o'clock; New Or- 
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leans was far behind. The taxi-driver, 
after beating around the city streets for 
an hour or two, had suggested that they 
take the river road. Most eloping couples, 
he remarked, went in that direction. Le- 
vecque had long since given up the hope 
of overtaking Calla and Andrew. He was 
merely killing time to avert the hour he 
dreaded when he must return with his 
report. 

"Ain't that your car?" the taxi-driver 
nodded toward a cloud of dust far ahead, 
out of which emerged a red runabout. 
"It's coming this way." 

Craig strained his eyes. The car held 
a solitary occupant, the driver. Craig 
leaped out of the taxi and held his hand 
for the stranger who drove his car to stop. 
At first the stranger demurred, but when 
he was charged with having Craig's car in 
his possession, he quickly changed his tone 
and told his story. He had been engaged 
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to deliver the car to its owner in New Or- 
leans. He produced a note, written in 
pencil. It was addressed, the stranger 
said, to the owner of the car. 

"My name is Levecque," the young 
Creole said. " Craig Levecque." 

The countryman handed the note to 
him, and waited for his instructions. Craig 
read the note slowly, then handed it back 
to the stranger. 

" You take the car on to the city," he 
said. " This note is to be delivered to Mr. 
Jules Fortescue himself. Say you were in- 
structed to deliver the note to him in the 
event you were unable to locate me." He 
pressed a yellow-backed bill in the coun- 
tryman's palm, who insisted that he had 
been paid at the other end. 

" I 'm paying you to deliver the note to 
the gentleman it concerns more directly 
than it does me," he said, " for saving me 
the necessity of handing it to him myself." 
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In that case, the countryman withdrew 
his objection to the extra pay. He whirled 
off in a cloud of dust. Craig settled him* 
self back in the rickety taxicab. 

"We will keep up our search, ,, he 
ordered, "by stopping for breakfast at 
the next town. No hurry." 

The little Creole dreaded facing his 
uncle. He knew that the blame of this 
wild escapade would be put on him. In 
a way Craig felt responsible. It was he 
who had persuaded Andrew MacDonald 
against his will to go to the Kittens' ball. 
It was in his care Jules Fortescue had sent 
Calla to the ball. And Craig knew that it 
was on his head the wrath of the dreadful 
old man would descend when he dis- 
covered the girl was gone. And worst of 
all, Henry J. Montross, Calla's official 
fiance, was in town. 

No one knew just what the relation was 
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between the mulatto Charlie Craven and 
the proud old blue-blooded Creole, Jules 
Fortescue. 

There were those who whispered the 
bond was one of blood. Some averred that 
the old mulatto was a half-brother of the 
merchant banker — the same father: Char- 
lie, the son of a quadroon slave, while 
Jules Fortescue's mother was pure Cas- 
tiliaii. 

There was no gainsaying the fact that, 
whatever the mysterious bond might be, 
old Charlie played a dual role: he was 
servant as well as confidant to the Creole 
gentleman. He took orders, and he gave 
orders. No one knew where his servility 
ended; where his authority began. Yet 
both were patent. 

Charlie Craven made no overt claim on 
his master. He was to all appearances his 
lackey; yet it was from his servant the 
master often had suggestions that were 
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virtual orders. The mulatto seemed to fill 
all positions and no special position in the 
banking house as well as at the home of 
the Creole. 

Old Charlie Craven threaded his way 
from the basement kitchen of the banker's 
great palace on St. Charles Avenue, 
where he lorded it over cook, laundress, 
waitress, to the sacred precincts of 
drawing-room and guarded front door. 
One day he would be kitchen helper, the 
next would find him replacing butler, 
valef, the major-domo of the establish- 
ment. In the banking house of Jules 
Fortescue, Ltd., he ranged from man-of- 
all-work, porter, to confidential attend- 
ant on his master. There was no depart- 
ment of the business house in which the 
mulatto's position was not recognized. He 
was nobody, yet everybody knew he was 
somebody. He ushered in applicants for 
positions, humbly taking their cards and 
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credentials in to his master's office. Once 
inside Fortescue's private office, it was 
the mulatto who decided whether or not 
the applicant was to be given a chance. 
No clerk, however high he might have 
risen in the estimation of the board of 
directors of the banking establishment, 
but knew that old Charlie Craven could 
have him discharged overnight. 

The countryman who brought Craig 
Levecque's runabout to a halt before the 
great banking establishment, the address 
of which the young Creole had given him, 
was met by the old mulatto, who inquired 
politely his business. The stranger replied 
that he had been entrusted with a very 
important note to Mr. Jules Fortescue 
himself, failing to find the young gentle- 
man to whom the communication was ad- 
dressed. 

Old Charlie offered to take the note in 
to his master. The stranger was insistent 
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on seeing the banker in person. His in- 
structions were to put the note into no 
other hands. The mulatto disappeared to 
find out if his master could be seen. 

As he entered the sumptuous office, the 
stenographer, finishing up the morning's 
dictation, closed her book and withdrew. 

"Well, Charlie?" the old banker 
greeted the newcomer. " You look pretty 
ashy this morning. Algeria, eh, last 
night? " 

The mulatto nodded. " Big night," he 
said. " Under the very eyes of the police. 
They saw nothing; heard nothing." 

"The Voodoo Queen laid her spell, 
huh?" The white man cut a cigar and 
lighted it. 

The mulatto smiled. " 'T is she and old 
Charlie Craven who 'fix* the spell," he 
said, his beady black eyes narrowing. 
" We voodoo the crowd. The worship of 
the serpent grows." 
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The Creole's eyes gleamed with inter- 
est. " Get them in your power," he said. 
" The more people you can dominate, the 
more power to us." The significance of 
the banker's " to us " seemed understood 
by both men. 

" There *s a white man from the country 
asking to see you." The mulatto changed 
the subject. " He has a note that must be 
delivered to you alone. Better see him. I 
get it here"— tapping his forehead — 
" that he brings a surprise." 

The countryman delivered his note to 
Jules Fortescue, who received him alone 
in his private office. The stranger saw the 
great purple veins slowly rise in the fore- 
head of the banker, as he reached to strike 
a hand-bell on his desk with tremendous 
force. The mulatto entered instantly. 
Fortescue handed the note to him to read. 

Neither Fortescue nor the mulatto be- 
trayed his emotions. First one and then 
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the other questioned the stranger, who 
could tell them nothing further than that 
he had been paid to bring the car from 
Magnolia Point, a town fifty miles up the 
river, back to New Orleans, The man 
who kept the general store had recom- 
mended him as a reliable driver to the 
party who wanted to send the car back 
to New Orleans. The stranger did not 
know the name of the man for whom he 
had driven the car back or anything about 
him, further than that he had paid him. 
His voice indicated that he cared even less 
now that his job was completed. His 
friend, the storekeeper, had told him that 
the party who drove the car from the city 
was leaving in the next boat, going up the 
river. Convinced that the countryman 
knew nothing, Charlie Craven told him he 
could go and almost pushed him through 
the door, which he slammed and quickly 
locked. He knew the meaning of those 
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distending purple veins in the banker's 
forehead. Without a word the mulatto 
poured the powerful stimulant his master 
needed to counteract the danger that men- 
aced him when he allowed himself to be- 
come over-excited, violent. 

Charlie Craven's voice was that of au- 
thority. In half an hour Jules Fortescue 
was himself; the apoplectic stroke was 
averted. The mulatto poured another 
drink, more to his master's liking. When 
this had been drained, he delivered his 
warning: "Think without thinking red. 
Plan, but let me do the work. Don't make 
a damn fool of yourself and let this get 
out." 

Jules Fortescue reached for the note 
penciled in his granddaughter's hand- 
writing. 

"Please tell my grandfather that I 
have gone with the man I love." 

There was neither the formality of ad- 
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dress nor of signature further than the 
girl's initials. The note was enclosed in 
a cheap envelope addressed to Craig 
Levecque. 

"Where is Craig?" 

" He has not come in yet," the mulatto 
replied. " The countryman could not find 
him at his rooms. That is why he brought 
the note to you." 

"Magnolia Point" — the banker re- 
peated to himself. "They left in the 
boat." He was in deep thought. 

"You have an appointment for lunch- 
eon with Air. Montross." The mulatto 
was once more the servile menial, waiting 
for his orders. " He is coming here." 

"Montross comes in on this," the 
banker said. " I shall have to tell him the 
whole story/' 

"In the meantime?" Charlie Craven 
pointed his question. 

" Have a note sent to the society editors 
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of the newspapers," the banker directed, 
"saying Miss Calla Fortescue is out of 
town for a few days visiting friends up the 
river. Go out to the house. Have her 
trunks packed. Take them to Mac- 
Donald's plantation, Rainbow's End. 
You can reach there by boat." 

Just then Henry J. Montross was an- 
nounced. Jules Fortescue sent the mu- 
latto to admit the railway magnate. 



Henry J. Montross was a self-made 
man. Born in an old box-car in which his 
poverty-stricken parents kept a cheap 
eating place for day laborers, he had be- 
gun at the very bottom. From a railroad 
section hand at a dollar a day he had risen 
to the position of president of the great 
railway system whose cross-ties he had 
helped to lay. Some one had truthfully de- 
scribed him as a human power-house. His 
phenomenal rise in the world was a 
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triumph of mind over matter ; of will, de- 
termination, over every untoward circum- 
stance that had blocked his early path. 
True he had scrupled at nothing that 
promised his advancement. His end, he 
argued, always justified the means he took 
in achieving it. 

Jules Fortescue had been born to the 
purple. He came from aristocrats on both 
sides of his house. The family fortunes 
had varied with different generations, but 
the family position had never been shaken. 
Great diplomats, famous military leaders, 
friends of royalty, counselors of kings, 
had been his forbears. The French Revo- 
lution had turned his great-grandfather's 
fortunes to the New World, with other 
Huguenot nobles fleeing from the Reign 
of Terror in their sunny France. All the 
family history was writ in the fine parch- 
ment of old Jules Fortescue's face. His 
eyes were subtle, his thin' lips crafty, his 
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nose, with all its fine delicacy, was hooked ; 
his chin uncompromising in its determined 
cruelty. His long, slim hands, beautiful 
in youth, were like eagle talons in his old 
age. 

Henry J. Montross suggested nothing 
so strongly as he did a massive bull-dog, 
with an iron jaw; one whose grip could be 
reckoned on to hold on forever; the con- 
queror in every conquest in which he en- 
listed. Jules Fortescue, bent with age, 
that seemingly had only sharpened his 
mind, quickened his mental faculties as 
his physical powers had waned, suggested 
most of all some old cardinal of the 
Renaissance. He seemed a veritable em- 
bodiment of craft, subtlety, housed in a 
body pale as tenuous, carved old ivory. 

Jules Fortescue did not beat around the 
bush. He came directly to the point; as 
straight to the point as the railway mag- 
nate had come when he came to ask the 
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old banker's permission to pay his suit to 
Calla Fortescue. At no time since the en- 
gagement had been announced had the 
multimillionaire the faintest illusion that 
the girl had accepted him for his personal 
charm. Indeed she had seemed strangely 
indifferent to the whole business, though 
in no way averse to the marriage. Her 
grandfather had put the matter before 
her, its advantages, his wishes, before 
Montross proposed. Calla had acquiesced 
as calmly as she was accustomed to do to 
all her grandfather's instructions. 

Montross had felt when he left the 
Fortescue mansion, engaged to the old 
Creole's granddaughter, just as he was ac- 
customed to feel when he had successfully 
put through a deal that meant tremendous 
advancement to himself. He had the same 
thrill of triumph when she accepted him 
as had been his only once before in his 
life, the moment he became official presi- 
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dent of the railroad whose cross-ties he 
had laid. 

Jules Fortescue fitted his old-ivory 
fingers together, studying the man before 
him. Then he made his extraordinary an- 
nouncement quite casually, 

Calla Fortescue, his granddaughter, 
had eloped with a stranger she met for the 
first time at the Kittens' fancy-dress ball 
last night. He wished to consult Mr. 
Montross about his plans for bringing 
his affianced wife back. 

The railway magnate demurred. "If 
she is married — " he began. 

The old Creole put up his trembling 
hand. 

" She is not married in the eyes of the 
Catholic Church," he said. "My grand- 
daughter shall not repeat the scandal her 
mother made by an elopement. She re- 
turns to my house. She shall be Queen of 
the Carnival. She has been selected for the 
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honor, and I do not propose that the 
tongue of gossip shall get hold of this 
escapade. As to her marriage with you, 
which has already been formally an- 
nounced — " He waited for the other to 
finish the sentence. 

"I am quite willing to overlook this 
piece of folly," Henry J. Montross said. 
" My dearest wish is to marry your grand- 
daughter/' 

" Then we will set our little wits, yours 
and mine, to work," the crafty old man 
cackled, " to bring the young person home, 
and to give her back the birthright she has 
so recklessly flung away." 

Henry J. Montross was opening a 
leather case. He held up its contents for 
the banker's eye. It was a string of per- 
fectly matched pearls, worth a king's 



ransom. 



This was to be my engagement gift to 
her," he said. " They tell me it was the 
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favorite necklace of the Czarina — poor 
lady." 

" God rest her soul." Jules Fortescue 
crossed himself, with the air of a cardinal 
who regrets a poorly played political card 

In less than an hour a plan was outlined 
and old Charlie Craven departed. His in- 
structions were to have the girl back home, 
no matter what means he used to get her 
there, in less than two weeks. He de- 
parted with money enough to take him 
around the world; a pass from Henry J. 
Montross, giving him the freedom of his 
railroad, and the use of his private car. 

" Charlie Craven has never fallen down 
on a job yet," Jules Fortescue told the 
railroad man over their oysters k la Rocke- 
feller at the Boston Club. "Keep your 
pearls, for the Queen of the coming Carni- 
val shall be your bride ! " 

"And this Andrew MacDonald?" the 
railway magnate asked. 
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" You and I can easily wipe him off the 
map." The old Creole leaned nearer, 
" This is tlje plan I wish to outline for us 
to do it." 

Old Charlie Craven crossed the ferry 
to Algeria. He made his way down a side 
street and entered an alley, in which was 
the house to which he carried the key. He 
let himself in the front door of this and 
dropped from a back window which hung 
over a swamp. 

Through this he picked a way, a path 
perfectly discernible to him who knew it 
well. He reached a thicket of jimson 
weeds nearly as tall as he and crawled 
through the wilderness. Now he came to 
a palmetto brake, through which he also 
crawled on all fours. At last he reached 
the hut he sought. It was a low structure 
thatched cunningly, wall and roof of pal- 
metto, camouflaged so cleverly that 
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twenty rods away it looked to be nothing 
more than an excrescence of driftwood 
refuse in a marsh. 

The mulatto gave a signal of approach. 
The door was opened. 

The Voodoo Queen, looking the part 
for which she was cast, greeted him anx- 
iously. He reassured her that he had not 
come to bring a warning about the police. 
He scoffed at the law and laughed at the 
idea of anybody in Algeria being able to 
locate the " palace." 

" What bring you, den? " she asked. 

The mulatto told his story. He had 
been sent out on a difficult job. He was 
to get back a girl who was much in love, 
from the man with whom she had run 
away. He Had to have all sorts of secret 
poisons. He wanted whiskey, cocaine. 
Charlie Craven needed the cocaine for 
himself. More and more he was growing 
dependent on its stimulus. Without it, he 
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felt himself not up to undertaking the 
hazardous undertaking which had just 
been assigned to him. He wanted the Voo- 
doo Queen's help. And to invoke the aid 
of the serpent. 

In due time he departed with the 
powders he sought. Magic powders they 
were reputed to be. The Voodoo Queen 
knew old Charlie Craven knew them to be 
vegetable poisons, no matter what they 
might be labeled. Some had come from 
Cuba, some from Haiti, others from 
Jamaica. 

Dis powder," the priestess indicated, 
one part mek gre't love ; two parts mek 
crezzy. Three parts bring death. . . . 
Sprinkled in de shoes it poisons. But it 
work everywhere — in food, drink— 
wherever *t is place." 

The mulatto knew the efficacy of the 
drugs the Voodoo Queen supplied. He 
departed with the whiskey he requested, 
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the cocaine he needed. He had fed the 
serpent, which was kept in a pen back of 
the house, promising solemnly, in return 
for the keep of the loathsome snake, that 
he would provide a human victim for a 
special orgy on his return. 
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PART II 
THE HONEYMOON 



THE HONEYMOON 

They bought their trousseau together, 
Andrew making more suggestions than 
his bride as to what she needed. The coun- 
try store did not have much to offer. The 
little deaf justice of the peace storekeeper, 
who told them to rummage around and 
find what they wanted, could not take his 
eyes from the gorgeous creature in the 
sparkling, crystal-beaded gown, feather- 
swathed, diamond-studded, whom he had 
just united in the bonds of holy matri- 
mony to the big, silent man who, this soon 
after the ceremony, was dictating to her 
what kind of clothes to buy. 

The girl bought a flannel shirt-waist, a 
brown khaki skirt; brown corduroy 
trousers, and coat that almost fitted her; 
high brown boots, much too large for her, 
and a cap. Andrew directed the store- 
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keeper to add heavy underwear, a horn 
comb, and other toilet necessities while 
his bride was in the back room of the store 
changing from her ballroom finery to im- 
provised sport clothes. 

"We are going to the woods wild- 
turkey hunting," Andrew told her. " I '11 
pack our bag." 

The things he bought for himself went 
into the cheap paper suitcase, the only 
traveling-bag the store could offer. When 
the girl came out dressed in the brown 
corduroys, she handed him the paper par- 
cel containing her ball gown and wrap. 
Her diamond rings and bracelets and 
jeweled aigrettes were wrapped in a piece 
of tissue paper, which she tucked in one 
corner of their common valise. 

" Now, I 'm ready ! " she announced. 

They had breakfast on the Nancy Lee, 
a packet boat that plies between Memphis 
and New Orleans, and a hasty bite at 
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noon, before they left the boat at Friend's 
Point, where they took the train to Mound 
Bluff. At three o'clock they left the train 
at this place. 

The quaintest-looking individual the 
girl had ever seen met them at the train. 
There was no mistaking he hailed from the 
woods. He wore buckskin trousers and a 
flannel shirt. His shoes were moccasins, 
and a coonskin cap sat on top of his 
grizzled gray head. 

"Thought you said over the 'phone," 
was his greeting to MacDonald, "that 
you was bringing a party with you." 

" This is the party," Andrew indicated 
the girl. "My wife." Then to her: " This 
is Buck Mellows." He had not yet called 
the girl by her name if he knew it. 

The woodsman led the way to a wagon, 
to which was hitched a pair of sturdy 
mules. The wagon was loaded with a 
canoe, guns, hunting equipment in gen* 
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eral, and supplies. Buck vaulted easily to 
the driver's seat. " Reckon we can make 
it befo' dark," he observed. 

Andrew lifted the girl to a seat in the 
rear of the wagon, and they started. 

"Plenty of turkeys," Buck observed, 
taking a bite from a plug of tobacco. 
"The weather's been so dry and clear 
they won't seem to know it *s Christmas. 
• • . Been married long, Andy? " 

" Not long," was Andrew's reply. 

They jogged along in silence. 

"Tired?" Andrew turned to the girl. 
She shook her head happily. 

"The canoe will be easier," he said. 
They sat, mile after mile, with scarcely a 
word to each other. 

" Made a fine crop this year, I hear 'em 
say, Andy. Didn't you?" 

"A fine crop — yes," Andrew replied. 

" Get a good price for it? " 

* Yes." 
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"Paid out of debt yet?" 

" Yes." 

"That's good," Buck touched up the 
off mule meditatively. " Out of debt and 
married." 

Andrew reached for his companion's 
hand. Their eyes turned to each other. 

"That's fine!" Buck surveyed them 
approvingly. 

"Buck is a very old friend," Andrew 
said. " About the best friend I have in 
the world." 

"You bet." Buck spat tobacco juice 
over the side of the wagon. 

The soft, dusty road gradually grew 
leafier, and at last they turned into a for- 
est, through which the mules seemed to 
know their way as well as the driver. They 
came out of the forest onto a river-bank. 
Buck pulled up the mules, got out and 
hitched them. Then he and Andrew be- 
gan to unload the wagon. The canoe 
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slipped easily into the water. The sup- 
plies were transferred to it. 

" This is where we shake Buck," An- 
drew told the girl 

"When d'you want me to meet you 
here comin' home? " Buck asked. 

"Two weeks from to-day/' Andrew 
pushed off the boat. 

Buck watched him wistfully. It was the 
first wild-turkey hunt on which he had 
ever missed accompanying MacDonald. 

" Good luck to you." Buck waved his 
coonskin cap. " And to the lady." 

"Good-bye, Buck," she waved back, 
" We've had great luck so far." 

The setting sun transmuted the muddy, 
sluggish stream into a broad avenue of 
molten gold. The bride, wedged in be- 
tween bacon and sacks of corn-meal, guns 
at her back, cartridges, condensed milk, 
coffee cans, and blankets all about her, 
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seemed no more disposed to talk than did 
her husband, as he pulled the boat through 
the yellow water. The trance of silence 
still held them. Great happiness makes 
for great stillness. 

The girl's eyes rested on the man in 
front of her. Etched out against the prim- 
rose sky his silhouette was that of some 
mighty brave of the forest, with his clean- 
cut Indian profile, his powerful shoulders, 
the sinews of his strong arms, as he sent 
the frail bark speeding through the water. 

Now and then a white crane whirred up 
from the river-bank and made an arrow 
toward the woods, or a blue heron on one 
foot watched with the inattentive, half- 
shut eyes of the professional fisherman, 
the intruders passing through his domain. 
They reached their objective just as the 
sun disappeared. Andrew beached the 
canoe, pointed to the bluff, and remarked 
that they could get the tent up and all 
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ready for the night before dark if they 
hurried. 

" Take these things up there," he com- 
manded, pointing to the lighter parcels, 
" while I get the tent up." 

The girl gathered her arms full and 
waded through the sea of crisp gold and 
brown autumn leaves uphill to the bluff 
her companion indicated. Andrew, with 
axe and spade, was already at work on the 
tent. The camp-site commanded the for- 
est on the one side, the river on the other. 

The afterglow from the sunset cast an 
amber light through the trees. The vast 
hickory and live-oaks seemed gilded pil- 
lars of a vaulted cathedral paved with pa- 
tines of burnished red gold. The city-bred 
girl caught her breath. The sheer beauty 
and majesty of the forest awed her. 

" Give me a hand here," Andrew called, 
pitching her a rope while he adjusted the 
tent pole. The tent secured in place, he 
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picked up the spade and began digging a 
trench around it. He sent the girl back to 
work with : " As soon as you get the things 
up out of the boat, I '11 need you to help 
me here — " 

She had forgotten the task he had as- 
signed her. She fetched up all the kitchen 
utensils, the provisions, and the various 
bundles whose contents were a mystery to 
her. Andrew was chopping behind the 
tent. 

"Finished?" he asked. Before she 
could reply he indicated the saplings he 
had cut down. "Pick up these pine 
branches," he directed, "and carry them 
into the tent." 

He was lopping off the fragrant pine 
branches with such energy he did not stop 
to explain. When she had carried the last 
armful into the tent, he directed her to 
hurry up and gather dry leaves to add to 
the pine boughs. He rustled around to 
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find firewood. She joined him, her lap full 
of yellow leaves. 

"What are these leaves and the pine 
needles for," she asked, " to make a fire? " 

Andrew stopped to look at her. Then 
he laughed tenderly. Her two long braids, 
which earlier in the day had been pinned 
neatly in place with tortoise hairpii now 
hung down over her shoulders. Her face 
was flushed with exercise. In her brown 
corduroys with the tawny hair framing 
her lovely face she looked the very dryad 
of the place. She laughed back at him, 
waiting for his reply. 

"The leaves and the pine needles are 
where we sleep, child/ 5 he said. "This 
wood is to cook our supper." 

A glorious fire he made after he swept 
the leaves from the space he designated 
as the kitchen. He helped her unpack the 
cooking utensils. Together they fetched 
water from a stream that fell like a bridal 
veil over the bluff and into a pool beneath. 
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"Going to cook my supper, little 
Swan?" he asked her, vastly amused at 
her inefficiency. 

" If you Tl show me how," she replied, 
eager to serve him. 

He showed her how to make boiled cof- 
fee. She watched him place the three- 
legged black iron skillet over the live coals 
while he scalded the corn meal, adding 
salt, pouring it into the sizzling fat, slap- 
ping the lid on, and putting more live 
coals on top. He sliced bacon and fried it, 
ordering her over his shoulder to get out 
the dishes and set the table. He laughed 
at her because she did not know the tin 
cups and tin plates were the only dishes 
they had. At last she found the horn- 
handled knives and forks. He opened a 
can of condensed milk. 

The short Southern twilight faded into 
night. Wood and river were blotted out. 
The stars one by one appeared. The 
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aroma of coffee pervaded the bluff, and 
bacon done to a turn. Andrew raked the 
coals off the lid of the skillet and turned 
out the fragrant corn-bread. The feast 
was spread and they fell to. It was the 
first real meal either had had since the 
night before. They ate as only woodsmen 
eat, with the zest of life and of youth and a 
hard day's work well done. 

"Oh, look! my Andy!" The girl 
stretched her slim white arms to turn his 
head. The great silver cart-wheel of the 
full moon was rising behind him. "And 
listen — listen to that I" A mocking-bird 
showered liquid melody from a near big 
tree-top. " Is he singing to it, or to us? " 

"To it for us l" 

Andrew sat on a hickory log, the girl on 
a cushion of leaves at his feet. Her glow- 
ing head rested against his knee; her eyes 
closed again in great content. One of her 
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hands rested in his. He reached for the 
other and held it up, considering its ex- 
quisite delicacy and whiteness now pink in 
the firelight. It was then he discovered the 
blisters on her paim. He lifted her with 
passionate tenderness, burying his face in 
the soft fragrance of hers, as he kissed her 
again and again, asking her forgiveness. 
Oh, my little white Swan," he said, 

you must not let me hurt you! Teach 
me gentleness. I am a Mississippi mule. 
There has been no woman before in all my 
life, for me to know how to treat a 
woman I " 

It was the longest speech he had made 
to her. It was the first time he had kissed 
her. Her arms were about his neck. 

"What are a few blisters, oh, my 
Andy?" she whispered close to his ear. 
" This is the first real day of all my life." 
She gave back his kisses with an ardor 
equal to his own. " No, these silly blisters 
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do not hurt me," to his question. " Even 
if they did, what is pain borne for you, 
my beloved?" 

Gradually, she slipped from his arms 
and back to her leafy couch at his feet; her 
head sought its former pillow, his knee. 
Curious lovers, these, for they were almost 
as silent as the wood creatures who 
watched with furtive bright eyes from 
their forest lairs. Strange, indeed, these 
two from different worlds, who felt no 
need of words to acquaint them with each 
other. 

Neither had as yet spoken of yesterday 
or of the days behind it. Nor had they al- 
luded to to-morrow or the days to come. 
Two children of to-day, they had gone 
with the tide, confident that it would 
sweep them home together. 

The moon rose to mid heaven and shone 
directly down on them. The mocking-bird 
sang the final note of its rhapsody and 
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retired. The fire burned down to a pyra- 
mid of glowing embers. The man on the 
hickory log still held the hands of the girl 
pillowed against his knee- 
Cautiously he worked one hand free 
from her fingers interlaced about his to 
assemble his pipe and tobacco. He raked 
with infinite patience by means of a long 
stick a live coal from the fire. Even the 
process of lighting his pipe did not dis- 
turb the lovely, worn-out sleeper propped 
against his knee. 

He smoked pipe after pipe, now with 
closed eyes, now with eyes that rested with 
tenderness on the incredible, unbelievable 
creature at his feet. Andrew MacDonald, 
cold, hard, unapproachable, knew that a 
miracle had happened to him. He was 
new born within; the kingdom of heaven 
had suddenly located itself in his empty, 
lonely heart. And all its angels were en- 
compassed in this fragrant girl whose 
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blue-gray eyes burned with love of him, 
whose pulses ran quick-silver, leaping to 
his own. 

A feeling of religious awe shook him. 
The design of all creation seemed sud- 
denly revealed to him. Now he under- 
stood for the first time how the rhythm of 
the universe was originally planned ; why 
the morning stars sang together, and what 
they sang. It was all quite simple— 
merely a matter of affinities; of obeying 
the law of spiritual gravitation as he and 
this stranger at his feet had done. It was 
quite simple — merely the doctrine of non- 
resistance before the cosmic urge; of let- 
ting the beautiful laws of God prevail. 

Quite close to the dying fire a panther 
was creeping — creeping on the other side 
out of the darkness. One long spring and 
it would gain its objective, the two silent 
creatures on the fallen log. Andrew's 
quick ear heard the twig crack. He saw 
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the panther's eyes just in time. A revolver 
shot reverberated through the wilderness. 
The wounded animal fled, crying in pain. 

The sleeping girl dropped down on the 
leaves and slept on. Andrew, recalled to 
the dangers lurking in the shadowy woods, 
heaped pine knots and logs on the fire. 
Then he wakened the girl. She sat up 
blinking her great eyes. There were burnt 
leaves in her russet hair. A pink crease 
where her cheek had rested against an un- 
yielding pillow. 

" What happened?" she asked, bewild- 
ered. " Did I go to sleep ? " 

He drew her up and carried her to the 
tent. Her arm closed around his neck: 
she tucked her face under his chin, and 
went back to sleep. Andrew put her down 
as carefully as a mother does a baby she 
does not want to awaken, in the pine 
needle and leaf mattress. He spread 
blankets over her. Then he went softly 
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out of the tent and back to the hickory log 
and his pipe before the leaping fire. He 
did not feel the need of sleep. This new 
happiness was like some powerful drug 
that lifted him above and beyond the need 
of rest. 

So he kept his vigil, until the moon and 
stars were gone. And the first faint streak 
of gray in the east foretold the coming of 
the dawn. 

Andrew rose, fetched fresh water from 
the spring, put the coffee on to boil, then 
retraced his steps down the hill for a 
plunge in the pool. When his brief toilet 
was made, his hair still dripping, he called 
the sleeping girl. She came up slowly from 
the forty leagues of sleep to the surface of 
realities. 

Bewildered, she sat up rubbing her 
eyes, trying to remember where this 
strange new dream was laid. She saw she 
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was dressed in rough corduroys. She had 
slept even in her shoes. Under what 
seemed a mountain of gray blanket she 
had made a nest in the pine needles and 
leaves. 

" If this be I," she whispered, burrow- 
ing her face deeper in the aromatic depths, 
" then he is also true. Andy! " she called. 
He lifted the flap of the tent. 

" I just wanted to see if you were real." 
She laughed up at him, brushing the pine 
needles out of her hair. Then before he 
could reply : " Why did you let me sleep 
in all my clothes ? " She was unlacing her 
clumsy new shoes. " Is that pool just un- 
der the hill?" 

"It's icy cold," he warned as she 
threw off the crumpled brown jacket and 
tucked up her hair. " Maybe you 'd better 
wait until the sun strikes it. I Ve made the 
coffee." 

" Wait for me outside." He felt himself 
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dismissed. Wrapped in a gray blanket she 
sped down the hill and into the bubbling 
icy water. Pink and glowing she emerged 
and, wrapped Monna-Vanna-wise in 
her blanket, she joined him at the fire. 

"Good-morning!" she lifted her wet 
face for him to kiss. " Now I '11 have my 
coffee. It takes both hands to manage this 
bathrobe; you will have to hold the cup 
while I drink it." 

She took a sip from the tin cup and 
made him take one. 

" A loving-cup," he said- " We '11 have 
breakfast when we get back. Hurry and 
get into your clothes or the turkeys will 
be gone." 

She was already back in the tent 
dressing. 

"That heavy underwear is for you," 
Andrew called to her. "You'll need it. 
The woods are cold." 

A heavy mist was rising from the river. 
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The trees stood in gray half-light as they 
stepped softly into the forest, yet the air 
was crisp. A powder of frost covered 
leaves and grass. Andrew gave her one 
rifle while he carried the other. Each wore 
a cartridge belt. The girl took long, quick 
strides as noiseless as her companion's. 

She smoothed out the wrinkles in her 
coat. 

"Think of sleeping in my brand-new 
clothes, Andy," she whispered gayly. 
"It wasn't the thing to do at all. See," 
pointing back to the billowy gray mist on 
the stream, " even the river wears a gray 
chiffon gown at night. And the leaves and 
grass have on white lace slips. You should 
have made me take off my new clothes. 
Why didn't you wake me up?" 

" Could n't I " he whispered. 

"You could have thrown me into the 
pool," she laughed softly. 

"Next time I '11 do that. S-sh!" 
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She had seen nothing. The wood was 
still shrouded in the gray half-light. Here 
and there a sleepy bird twittered above 
them in the closely interwoven branches. 
A squirrel chattered impudently as he ran 
boldly down a hickory limb to see what 
the intruders wanted in his private park. 
Andrew stood still, listening. 

Cautiously he drew the girl toward a 
canebrake to the right and held the up- 
standing, pliant reeds aside for her to 
enter, then he followed. Screened in this 
he stood silent, alert, listening for a sound 
that as yet had not reached his compan- 
ion's ear. Then she heard it, far off. It 
was a poor imitation of something trying 
to gargle its throat. Then it came nearer, 
louder now. The noise was halfway be- 
tween a command and a question in a 
language she had never heard before: 
"Here I am: Where are you?" 

It was spoken turkey shorthand. An- 
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drew schooled in forest craft sent back the 
reply. His gargle, interpreted, was: 
"Come on this way." And it evidently 
registered, for another and nearer, more 
impatient and frankly profane, gobble de- 
manded: "Where the deuce are you?" 
Andrew did not reply in gobbler lan- 
guage. He gave the plaintive cry of a lady 
turkey in distress. The next moment 
there was a great whirr of wings, and a 
torrent of turkey anger as the big gob- 
bler, an annoyed sultan, showed himself 
in the open above. There was a shot, be- 
fore the girl realized what was happening, 
and the magnificent bird came crashing 
down, dead among the rustling leaves. 

"By Jove, what a beauty!" Andrew 
measured and calculated the weight of 
the fallen monarch. He was easily thirty 
pounds. The rising sun struck his bronze 
feathers, bringing out their iridescent 
lights. They strung the wild turkey on a 
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strong pole and started back to the camp, 
carrying him between them. 

Now the woods rang with the morning 
song of birds. Andrew identified each by 
his note, bluebird and " Bob-Whiteing " 
partridge, the catbird's lovely call and the 
thrush's clear, brooklike melody. 

"But the one I like best of all," the 
girl told him, "comes from yonder. 
Listen t" 

" That 's a redbird." 

"It's like golden cream in a silver 
churn." She cocked her ear to listen. 
" That 's new technique, Andy. Hear, how 
he churns his notes." 

The immediate business of the day was 
before them, breakfast over. How to cook 
the turkey. Andrew was strong for tur- 
key steaks: she was all for baking him. 
But how could it be done was the question. 
They finally agreed to barbecue him for 
the evening meal. 
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" Take your choice," Andrew told her. 
" Pick the turkey or dig the pit where we 
are to bake him. Which do you do 
better? " 

She had not the vaguest idea how to 
start either, but she deliberated. 

" If you will show me just what kind of 
a pit you wish dug — " she said at last. 

Andrew explained the intricacies df 
barbecuing; taking a spade he outlined 
the oven and started it for her. Then he 
retired to prepare the victim. It was the 
hardest work the girl had ever tackled. 
She spaded away industriously; the pit 
grew deeper and broader, as she grew 
wearier. The blisters on her hands did not 
help matters, but she kept on digging. 
Her face was flushed and her hair flying; 
she was drenched with perspiration, and 
her shoes caked with mud ; her hands were 
swollen and red and throbbing when at 
last the task was completed. 
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She dragged wearily to the tent, un- 
dressed, donned the blanket, and made for 
the pool, now sparkling in the early after- 
noon sunlight. Away with the dirt went 
her fatigue. She forgot her bathroom had 
neither walls nor shower curtains as she 
dived and splashed in the flashing bubbles. 
She dipped as a bird does in a bath and 
with the same lightness shook off the crys- 
tal spray. She dipped and scrubbed and 
dipped again, and wrung out the silken 
undergarments she had worn at the ball. 

She had spread her laundry on low 
pine bushes behind the tent. The gray 
blankets from her bed were sunning, hung 
from saplings. She had drawn the sides 
of the tent up that it might also be swept 
clean by the wind and sunshine. 

An intimate air of home and domestic- 
ity rested over the little tent in the wild- 
wood. The air was soft and pulsing with 
the midday heat. The sky was blue as a 
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robin's egg. The girl's eyes followed a 
wisp of white clouds that drifted across it, 
as she rested on her elbow, lying in the 
brown leaves, her long hair spread out to 
dry, a great mass of nasturtium-shaded 
silken floss. 

Andrew found her so, steeped in great 
content, when he returned with the tur- 
key, dressed ready for the oven she had 
digged for dt. Together they conveyed 
the live coals to the pit lined with hickory 
logs from the kitchen fire. When the fire 
reached the proper temperature, Andrew 
swung the bird over it on a spit. Then 
there were palmetto leaves to be gathered 
and woven into a brake shielding the oven 
from the wind. 

There was wood to be cut and brought 
in for the night's fire. The oven had to be 
fed with hickory chips all the afternoon. 
They worked like beavers, and when the 
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sun was almost down, Andrew pronounced 
the turkey done to a turn. Corn-bread 
sizzled in the " spider " ; sweet potatoes 
were roasting in the ashes. 

Andrew rummaged in the stores Buck 
had packed so carefully. He held up a 
glass of wild-grape jelly, reading its label. 

"It's Christmas Dayl" he exclaimed, 
pointing to the tin of plum pudding, the 
box of raisins, tied in a separate parcel, 
marked : " For Xmas dinner." 

" We '11 have to have holly, then! " She 
sped into the woods, and returned with 
arms full of holly, brilliant with red ber- 
ries. She set the table on the hickory log 
and decorated it. The turkey, brown as an 
October chestnut, reposed in state in a 
newly split plank for a platter. 

The two ravenous hunters fell to. 

"Never since the beginning of the 
world," the girl said solemnly, as she 
lighted her husband's pipe with a live coal, 
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"was there such a Christmas dinner as 
this, my Andy." 

" Never I " he echoed with the first puff. 
The air was growing chilly with the com- 
ing of night. She slipped away for her 
cloak, and came back wrapped in the 
swan's-down affair she had worn at the 
Kittens 9 ball. She dropped again at her 
favorite place on the leaves at his feet, 
singing. It was the Carnival air, " If ever 
I cease to love," with all its absurd varia- 
tions she sang to him. 

"May the Grand Duke Alexis 
Ride a blind mule to Texas 
If ever I cease to love," 

Her voice was low and sweet, like a 
throaty redbird's. From one gay air to 
another she drifted — little French songs, 
now a lullaby, a love song, or more foolish 
Mardi Gras doggerel. At last the concert 
was over. Andrew knocked the ashes from 
his pipe that unobserved had been out an 
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hour. His eyes rested on the girl where 
she lay stretched luxuriously at his feet; 
her head supported on her elbow, gazing 
into the glowing depths of the fire. 

"For the life of me," he said awk- 
wardly, " I can't think of your name, my 
little Swan." 

" I Ve almost forgotten it myself," she 
said, " and the person I used to be." 

"But what was it they called you?" he 
persisted. "Not Lily, was it?" 

" I suppose if my grandfather had given 
me a middle name it would have been 
Lily," she laughed. " My grandfather had 
me christened c Calla.' I don't know why. 
He adopted me legally and gave me his 
name Fortescue." 

"Oh, yes, I remember now — Calla 
Fortescue — that's what Levecque asked 
me," he smiled at the remembrance; 
"'Who introduced you to Calla For- 
tescue?*" 
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"My mother's name was Leda," the 
girl said. "My father's name was La 
Vitte. So you see I should have been 
called Leda — Leda La Vitte." 

Her gray eyes were wide and thought- 
ful. A shadow passed over her face. 

" In the old fairy story," Andrew asked, 
"wasn't Leda the name of the girl with 
the swans?" 

She nodded. "That is why I went to 
the Kittens' ball as a swan." 

"I couldn't call you — what's that 
name again you 've been going by? " 

" Calla." 

He shook his head. "Never could re- 
member that. It isn't you. You'll al- 
ways be Swan to me." 

" From now on, I shall be € Swan,' " she 
said, quite simply. "For my new life I 
need to be christened all over again, my 
Andy." 

Her thoughts seemed suddenly far 
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away from him. He relighted his pipe. 
She went back to her former survey of the 
fire, propped on her elbow. It was the 
first time they had spoken of the past. 
Over her mobile face a shadow passed. A 
sadness he had not seen before looked out 
of her gray eyes, fixed on the fire. All day 
she had been a laughing dryad of the for- 
est ; now, wrapped in her ballroom finery, 
she seemed another creature, wistful, re- 
mote — regretful of the past. 

For the first time it occurred to An- 
drew MacDonald that the life that lay be- 
fore her with him might not be to her lik- 
ing. That these two days in the forest 
might have been merely a new experience, 
the novelty of which had kept her diverted. 
Certainly there seemed nothing in his 
hard, homely life that could appeal to a 
girl accustomed to all the cushioned, 
down-filled comforts amid which this girl 
had been reared. Truly nothing could be 
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so unlike as these two. She, sparkling, 
gay, joyous; he, grim as a mountain peak 
wrapped in gray clouds. She the light and 
sunshine; he the thoughtful shadow. She 
sat up suddenly and lifted her eyes to his. 

" I believe," she challenged, " that you 
are sorry — you — came to the ball! . . . 
You look solemn as a sermon, my Andy ! " 

"My beautiful Swan" — his voice 
trembled for the first time — "If I am 
sorry, it is for you." He drew her up into 
his arms and held her close to his pounding 
heart. " To-night I see clearly what I have 
not seen before. You are a creature fash- 
ioned for finer ether. You are starlight 
and shining feathers and sweet music. I 
am like my disguise, even as you are like 
yours. I am a mule. The home to which I 
shall take you is little better than a cabin, 
on the mud flats of a river that the Indians 
named the Yazoo, which means ' the river 
of death/ * 
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" Oh, is that all!" she breathed in great 
relief. " You are only sorry for me? You 
do not regret — " 

Incredulous he heard her voice his own 
fears : that he would be sorry — just as he 
had sickened over the poison fear, that she 
might regret the step she had taken so 
recklessly. 

She folded her arms about his neck. 
"Oh, my Andy," she whispered. "Do 
you think it only an accident of Fate that 
we met?" 

"How should I know?" he parried. 
" In all my life nothing that mattered ever 
happened to me before — you came." 

He held her chin in his hands, her face 
upturned. The firelight revealed changes 
in it even after only the two days in the 
open. Her skin now showed a powder of 
freckles across the nose, and eyelids 
bronze as her long, sweeping lashes. Her 
pallor had been replaced by a faint wash 
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delicate as pongee. Her ears glowed coral 
as her chin, and the color came and went 
in her cheeks. All the blue flowers in the 
world seemed to have blossomed in the 
garden of her gray eyes to-night. 

"I thought I saw a shadow, a sadness 
pass over your face," he tried to explain. 
"When you spoke of your grandfather 
and your mother and father." 

" It was because, until I met you, I did 
not understand — about — my mother." 

She folded her hands and told him all 
she knew of her mother. It was not much. 
Only what old Minette, the laundress, had 
told her. 

Her mother was sixteen and the only 
child of Jules Fortescue, whose wife was 
dead. One day her mother, coming from 
mass at the old St. Louis Cathedral, met 
a stranger. They looked into each other's 
eyes and loved. He came home with her. 
They stood at the courtyard gate all the 
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afternoon talking, forgetful of time. Her 
father returned, and angrily ordered the 
stranger from the premises, forbidding 
him ever to speak to his daughter again. 
He sent his daughter to her room, to re- 
main there on bread and water. 

That night the stranger climbed the 
great old wisteria vine to her window. 
And together they came downstairs to 
leave by the front door. The servants fell 
on their knees before the stranger, plead- 
ing with him not to take the girl in her 
father's absence. 

But she had clung to him, as eager to go 
with him as he was to have her. And they 
never saw her again. Old Minette had told 
her how Charlie Craven had been sent, 
ostensibly to be her servant in her new 
home; but in reality to kill the man she 
had married at the first opportunity. Min- 
ette had told her old Charlie had used the 
secret poison of the voodoos to kill her 
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father: shortly afterwards her mother had 
died when she was born. Minette had been 
sent with old Charlie to fetch the baby 
from the Gulf island back to Jules For- 
tescue's home in New Orleans. And all 
the servants who remembered her mother 
had been sent away, all except Minette 
whom her grandfather thought he could 
trust. 

But Minette had told her because Min- 
ette had loved her mother. 

Swan finished her story as simply as 
she began it. 

"There was really no reason, in the 
first place, my Andy" — her head fell 
back to its old pillow on his knee — " why 
my grandfather should have acted as he 
did. What he had against my father first 
of all was that my father was not in busi- 
ness such as my grandfather engaged in. 
My father followed the sea. Old Minette 
says the fisherman's wife on the island 
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where I was born told her my father was a 
pirate." 

It was barely daybreak when Buck 
Mellows beached his canoe and came up 
the river-bank. Andrew went to meet him. 

"Any news from Rainbow's End?" 
was his greeting to the woodsman. Buck 
had heard nothing from the plantation 
further than that it was raining in that 
direction. 

" Good-mornm', young lady." Buck 
warmed his hands nonchalantly at the fire, 
ignoring Andrew. " Got acclamited to the 
woods, I see." He surveyed the young 
woman approvingly. Two weeks in the 
woods had worked wonders for her. Her 
calla-hly pallor had been replaced by sun- 
burn, the clear amber of honey ; her coral 
tints intensified. She was now almost a 
nut-brown maid. 

Swan poured Buck a cup of coffee. 
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"Yes'm, 111 take it straight." He 
reached for it. "No milk or sugar for 
me." He drank it slowly, not waiting for 
the other two to be served, "She does 
kinder fit in with the woods, now, don't 
she, Andy?" Buck was perfectly at ease; 
these two were in his drawing-room, the 
forest, and he felt himself the host, as he 
surveyed the girl. 

Swan laughed and thanked him. 

" It 's that hair of her'n," the woodsman 
continued. "It's like hickory leaves jes* 
after the first frost teches 'em, when they 
are yaller and brown and full of chestnut 
lights — and sunsetty." 

"Glad my hair harmonizes with the 
woods, Buck," she replied; "won't you 
have something else?" 

He shook his head. 

" A cup of coffee and a chaw are all the 
breakfast I ever eat, young lady." 

He produced a plug of tobacco and bit 
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his breakfast from it. " Yes, you Ve picked 
up considerable, young lady." He went 
back to his survey of the girl. "Fact is 
you 're as pink as a wild crab-apple-tree in 
bloom." 

* 

"What brought you, Buck?" Andrew 
interrupted. " The time is n't up until to- 
morrow — and you were to meet us on the 
other side of the river." 

" Thought maybe you 'd like to know," 
Bucked drawled, "that there's a certain 
party been makin' inquiries, very guarded 
ones, around back there." He indicated the 
town from which he came. " I ain't eggs- 
actly satisfied in my mind whether the 
stranger that seems so in-ter-es-ted in your 
movements is a nigger or a white man. He 
is old and crafty like a fox, with skin that 
might be a dark-complected white man's, 
but what looks more to me like a light 
mulatto's. And I gathered from what he 
didn't tell me he hails from Nuaw 
Xeens?" 
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"What did he tell you?" Andrew 
asked. 

«' NothinV replied Buck. " He dropped 
off the train one day and started to makin 9 
inquiries as to the chances of gettin' a guide 
to take him on a hunt. Bill Snyder, the 
depot agent, sicked him on me as bein' the 
only man of leisure in these parts. Ar- 
rangements was almost complete for me 
to take the stranger to the woods when he 
lets drop a cautious inquiry as to if I could 
tell him if he would be likely to run upon 
any other hunters in woods in this vicinity. 

"When I was tryin' to recollect jes* 
who was in the woods at present, the 
stranger prods my memory by askin' if by 
any chance I had taken a man answering 
to your description and a young lady re- 
sembling her" — indicating Swan — "to 
the forest. Then the idee came to me: 
that the stranger were on a still hunt and 
his game war n't turkeys* 
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"I mused around in my mind for a 
while ; then I recalls that I had, but I told 
him you were now out of the woods and 
gone — I thought to Memphis — the 
woods bein* too dull for a city-bred lady's 
honeymoon." 

Swan had listened attentively. " It *s old 
Charlie Craven," she told her husband. 
"He is my grandfather's official ferret. 
It was he who was sent after my mother 
when she ran away with my father." 

"Well, whoever he is, he's headed to- 
ward Memphis now," Buck interrupted. 
"He had a business call there, he ex- 
plained to me, a telegram, makin' it im- 
possible for him to go wild-turkey 
huntin* just at present." 

"How did he know, in the first place, 
that we had gone turkey-hunting? " An- 
drew asked. 

"Old Charlie Craven knows every- 
thing," Swan replied. " Minette says it is 
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through the voodoo he knows alL That he 
is one of the high commanders in it." 

Andrew laughed at the girl's serious- 
ness* " The voodoos ! " he scoffed. " Even 
niggers don't helieve in the Voodoo any 



more." 
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Ah, but they do!" she replied. "It is 
kept most secret, but their rites go on just 
the same. Minette told me it was by using 
voodoo magic that old Charlie Craven 
killed my father. They have love potions, 
and hate powders — ! " 

"What silly nonsense!" Andrew ex- 
claimed. "Child, you don't believe such 
stuff!" 

"Well, the party who's gone in to 
Memphis," Buck drawled, "don't look 
dangerous or desperate." 

" Old Charlie Craven is nothing but a 
snake in the grass," Swan said. " My poor 
mother did not know he was her father's 
tool. But I shall be ready for him." 
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" We'll make short shrift of the voo- 
doo," Andrew told her. He turned to 
Buck to ask him to take the tent down. 

"See it's been showery round here," 
the woodsman observed ; " that 's another 
reason I 'm a day soon. They are having 
heavy rains over in the delta; roads pretty 
bad, I hear. Floods, I hear, further up the 
river. 

Andrew directed Swan about packing 
the blankets. 

"I 'phoned to Cottonville," the old 
woodsman continued, "for word to be 
sent to Rainbow's End to have you met 
to-night. Them swamp roads is pretty 
rough for a lady." 
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A small Ford car literally encrusted in 
mud, panting like a spent dog, wheezed 
up to the Cottonville station as a train 
rolled in. Swan followed her husband 
through the crowd of negroes collected to 
see who got off and who got on. It was 
early dusk. 

The sea of upturned black faces, the 
flashy clothes of a new type of darky, the 
delta negro, gave the girl a curious feeling 
that she was seeing a strange race in a 
foreign land. These creatures in their yel- 
low satins and red calicoes, grass-green 
.velvets and white organdies, bedecked in 
cheap jewelry and gaudy headdresses, all 
in holiday mood, unrestrained in their 
banter, impressed MacDonald's young 
wife as being as theatrically unreal as the 
ballet in "Ai'da." A band struck up; a 
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fresh tidal wave of the semi-savages in fes- 
tal array poured toward the Jim Crow 
coach. Then she saw the occasion of the 
demonstration: A very large matronly 
black bride in white satin, orange blossoms, 
and veil, bursting white gloves with which 
she held up a long train that revealed 
bright tan shoes, clung to the arm of a 
weazened little negro man dressed soberly 
in black with a brown derby on one side 
of his head. The couple were evidently en- 
training for a honeymoon. 

" Yonder 's Marse Andrew." The 
black bride swung her little groom around 
and faced MacDonald and Swan. 
"Howdy, Marse Andrew; me and Silas 
Vaded to git married." 

" Sally deviled me so I jes* had to marry 
her, suh," Silas explained. " We are step- 
pin* off f er a few days' weddin* tower." 

" All aboard ! " the conductor called. 

"Your train's leaving you!" Andrew 
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dismissed them — then, as a troop of little 
negroes surrounded the bridal couple: 
"You aren't taking the children with 
you?" 

"Yessuh," Sally grinned. "Seemed 
lak me an' dey paw cud n't go off on a 
honeymoon 'thout de chillun." 

Swan watched the brood swarm in the 
train with fascinated eyes. 

"What a funny family,'* she laughed. 
"Whose children are those little ne- 
groes?" 

"Theirs," Andrew replied laconically. 

Out of the crowd emerged a squat little 
man, even blacker than his companions. 
He touched his cap. 

" I brung de car, Boss ! " he said, lead- 
ing the way toward the mud-encrusted 
Ford, He saw Andrew take Swan's arm. 

" Dee 's a burst heah I " The little negro 
indicated the hotel omnibus, " ef de young 
lady is gwine round town somewheres. 
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Ouah car ain't hardly fitten — for her to 
ride in." 

This young lady, Ed," Andrew said, 
is not stopping in town. She is going 
home with us." 

" Suh I " — his white eyes big with sur- 
prise. " I did n't know, Marse Andy, you 
had any sisters or lady kin." 

"I haven't," Andrew said. "This 
young lady is my wife." Then, turning to 
her: "Swan, this is Ed Pecan, one of 
my most trusted negroes. And, Ed, this is 
your mistress." 

"Howdy, Miss Swan." The black 
man's quick ear had caught the name by 
which his master addressed his wife. 
"Miss Swan" would be the plantation's 
"entitle" for the newcomer. "Glad to 
see you, Miss." Then to Andrew: "You 
gwine stop in town for anything, Marse 
Andrew? " 

"No." Andrew helped his companion 
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into the back seat of the car, tucked a mud- 
encrusted laprobe around her, then 
crawled in himself. " Go on to Rainbow's 
End." 

" Rainbow's End," Swan repeated. 
When duly cranked at last the rickety 
car chugged off. 
" At the Rainbow's End in the story — " 
" At this Rainbow's End," Andrew in- 
terrupted, " you '11 find why niggers and 
mules and — " 

" You '11 be there, my Andy." 
The car racked away from the town 
lights across the tracks of two railroads 
and turned into a dirt road that followed 
the course of the river. The thin stream 
of light from the car's one lamp only in- 
tensified the darkness. Ed explained it 
had been raining for three days. The road 
was very muddy. In many places the car 
plunged into mud up to its axle. There 
was an occasional halt when a hole proved 
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so deep that the engine stopped. Ed 
would work patiently, in silence, until its 
familiar chug sounded again. 

They forded a creek risen so high from 
the rain that Swan at her husband's direc- 
tion drew her feet up in the seat under her, 
while the water dashed through the bot- 
tom of the car. They rode twelve miles 
over the road that grew steadily worse, 
then crossed a foaming yellow river on a 
ferry-boat as rickety as the Ford car in 
which they rode. Neither the man nor the 
girl in the back seat spoke. They seemed 
oblivious of the discomforts of the jour- 
ney. 

Ed Pecan alone, little perspiring black 
dwarf that he was, seemed concerned 
about the uncertainty of reaching home. 
When they had finally reached the top 
of the slippery river-bank, Ed spoke of 
the field road. 

"'Twuz tur'ble to pull through dis 
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mornin', Marse Andy," Ed said. " Hit's 
been rainin' since. I ain't sho dis heah en- 
gine gwine hold out." 

You can make it," Andrew replied. 

Yes, suh ! " Ed agreed with fresh 
nerve from Andrew's confidence. 

Once they struck the field road the 
Ford car seemed to convert itself into a 
submarine as it plunged into an appar- 
ently bottomless sea of mud. Mississippi 
swamp mud has the consistency and char- 
acteristics of glue. It grasps and holds. 
The car was now in a morass of such mu- 
cilage. Octopus arms grasped and held 
it. Ed wheedled and coaxed and bullied 
and threatened the overtaxed engine. It 
made gigantic efforts, only with each to be 
pulled back deeper. 

There was a lurch, then quiet. " De em- 
gine's dead," Ed announced, "and a 
wheel's gone, suh. I hadder go git de 
mules." Ed scrambled out and dis- 
appeared. 
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Swan, still sitting on her feet, laughed 
softly. Andrew lit a cigarette. In the 
brief glare of the match she saw ahead 
other holes as deep and sinister as the one 
that now held them. The clouds hung 
heavy and gray and very near. From 
every direction one desolating noise rent 
the silence. The song of frogs begging for 
rain; in a water-logged country begging 
forever for rain, more rain. 

Andrew lifted the side curtains. Grad- 
ually out of the darkness emerged shadows 
far ahead. One gigantic land-mark 
loomed far above everything else. Swan 
asked what it was. 

" It is an old cedar-tree," her husband 
replied, "that stands just this side of — 
see those white shadows? — that's the 
family burying-ground. That cedar-tree 
was here when they cleared the forest off 
Rainbow's End nearly a hundred years 
ago. 
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" How did they happen to call the place 
' Rainbow's End '? " she asked. " Did they 
find a pot of gold here?" 

He shook his head. 

" Cotton is the only gold around here," 
he told her. " There *s a story about the 
place you '11 probably hear sooner or later. 
There was an old uncle of my grand- 
father's who went to Cuba and made a 
great fortune which he brought with him 
when he came back to this plantation 
shortly before the Civil War. The story 
is that he came with a million in gold. The 
banks were none too safe at that time, ow- 
ing to political conditions. The Civil War 
came on. Uncle Alexander was among 
the first volunteers for the South. He is 
supposed to have buried his iron chest of 
gold in Rainbow's End. Nobody ever 
really knew. He was killed at Shiloh — " 

" What a story I " Swan's eyes were big 
and glowing. 
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" Pure romance," Andrew replied. " I 
never believed one word of it. Perhaps 
Uncle Alexander did go to Cuba; maybe 
he brought back a few hundred dollars 
in gold. But it is n't reasonable he buried 
it here without leaving some record of it. 
The buried treasure story is all bunk, 
child." 

Across the field moved a weird proces- 
sion of negroes and mules. Ed in front, 
directing the rescuing party, carried a 
torchlight. 

"Howdy, Marse Andy," was their 
greeting. "Howdy, Miss Swan!" Al- 
ready the darkies knew the newcomer's 
name and status. " Mouty glad to see you, 
Miss." 

" Thank you," she replied. " I am glad 
to be coming home." 

Swan rode across the boggy fields on a 
mule behind her husband. " Yonder 's the 
house," he said. " That pin-point of light 
behind the cedars." 
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They entered an enclosure that seemed 
to be full of live stock — and finally dis- 
mounted at a narrow bridge. Across this 
was a gate. This was burst open by two 
bird dogs wild with joy. One of the dogs 
gave a special welcome to the stranger. 
Andrew told her these were his two set- 
ters, Aladdin and Dolly Varden. 

" Aladdin likes me," Swan said, as the 
dog encircled her waist with his front 
paws, barking all the while an hysterical 
welcome. 

" This is the first time Aladdin has ever 
noticed any one but me," Andrew replied. 
" He is not demonstrative." 

He piloted her through the black shad- 
ows of the walk to the darker shadows of 
the house. 



Ed Pecan followed with their scant lug- 
gage. 

"Dee some trunks on de front gal'ry, 
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Marse Andy," Ed said " Dee come on 
last week from Nuaw 'Leens boat." He 
went ahead and struck a match. On the 
long, low veranda were several trunks. 

" They are mine I " Swan exclaimed, in- 
credulous; then turning to her husband. 
"He had them sent." 

" Which is a good sign," Andrew said, 
" that you are forgiven." 

The girl shook her head. " I 'm not so 
sure about that. My grandfather is tricky 
as a fox. Minette told me. And I know." 

"I'd lak to speak wid you privately, 
suh!" Ed said in an aside to the cotton 
planter. " 1 11 wait out here 'til you takes 
Miss Swan in." 

Andrew opened a door into a vast, lofty 
room, half -lighted with the light from a 
dying fire in a cavernous fireplace. He 
threw a pine knot on the coals, and in the 
flood of light that succeeded, the girl saw 
a young man, hardly more than a boy, 
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either dead or in a profound sleep on the 
brilliant red sheepskin rug before the fire. 
His face was ashen white even in the rosy 
light of the pine blaze; his curly brown 
hair clung in damp tendrils about his fore- 
head. Andrew pushed him savagely with 
his foot. 

"Jimmy," he commanded, "get up 
from here!" The youth tinned over, 
opened his bloodshot eyes, and went back 
to sleep. 

Ed advanced from the shadows of the 
door apologetically. 

"I don't know Mistah Weed wuz in 
heah," the little negro said. "Das one 
thing I wanter speak to you about. Dee 
been gwine-ons heah since I lef dis 



mawnin \" 



" Where did he get anything to drink? " 
Andrew was still trying to arouse the of- 
fender. " Call Milly." 

Ed disappeared. 
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"This is Jimmy Weed, my overseer, 
manager," Andrew told Swan. "His 
weakness is liquor. I 'm sorry for you to 
see him like this." 

She had taken off her cap and coat. 

Let me help with him." 
Milly's drunk, too, suhl" Ed re- 
ported sotto voce a few minutes later. 
" I Ve called some of de boys workin' wid 
de mules ter help me." 

Andrew asked anxiously: "What's the 
matter with the mules? " 

" Das what I wanted to see you about, 
suh," Ed replied. "Dere's a few mules 
sick. Jes' a half-dozen or so in de uppah 
lot. Mistah Weed wuz workup wid 'em 
when I lef ' dis mawnin\ De boys says it 
wuz a stranger what come in de boat dat 
brung de liquor. He had been prowlin* 
round de house all day. He give Mistah 
Weed whatever he *s had to drink, den he 
must have give Milly some, too. Dee ain't 
de fust sign of suppah in de kitchen." 



s 
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The negroes had arrived by this time. 
Andrew directed them to take Weed to 
his house, a small office that stood some 
distance from the house. Ed asked in- 
structions about the mules, outlining what 
had been done for them. The little negro 
divined that what perplexed his master 
was what to do with his young wife. 

"You jes* tell me what to do, Marse 
Andy," he said. " We 11 git him "— in- 
dicating Weed — "to bed; we ain't gwine 
leave de mules all night. If dey doan git 
no bettah I '11 come back after you." 

• • • •• • • • 

Theoretically a Mississippi mule is the 
rock of Gibraltar in the animal kingdom ; 
the original they-shall-not-pass first de- 
fense of every plantation stronghold, with 
sinews of steel, a constitution of iron, and 
in his heels an adequate supply of chain 
lightning for every emergency. In reality 
a mule has no more stamina than Jonah's 
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gourd, no sturdier constitution than a but- 
terfly: no real code of living, and no com- 
punction whatever about dying any day 
the wind does not blow to suit his conven- 
ience, no matter how vital his presence 
may be to the crop. 

A mule has none of the ethics of a thor- 
oughbred to hold him to a job undertaken. 
Properly looked after, nursed, sheltered, 
humored, petted, and cozened, he may be 
kept alive and at his work year after year, 
just as the negro who ploughs him may be 
held with judicious management. But 
once let a mule get a breath of a plague, 
he sucks it to his soul as a bee sucks honey. 
The more mysterious the malady, the 
more eager is he to sniff its symptoms, to 
develop them with new and strange com- 
plications. 

It is a wise provision of Providence that 
has kept the mule uneducated. Once let 
newspapers start circulating in stables 
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where mules can read, mule sanitariums 
would flood the country. A mule reluc- 
tantly gives up an old disease even after 
he has been healed; he welcomes any new 
novelty that may be going the rounds ; his 
disposition is to be always on the alert for 
indisposition. 

There must be among these strange 
beasts some faith in a future state of bliss, 
a paradise in which maybe mules plough 
negroes instead of being ploughed ; if this 
were so, every mule would not be such a 
fatalist, nor court death so assiduously. 
The spread of wildfire is a mild term to 
describe the rapidity with which one mule 
can infect his confreres for miles around. 
No doubt the afflicted one has visions of 
the drove arriving as a happy unit in the 
mule paradise. 

No other theory accounts for the heavy 
mule mortality. When one mule coughs 
behind his hand and says he does not feel 
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so well to-day, all the human intelligence 
in a plantation flies to his rescue like a 
concerted fire department to a burning 
building. That mule must be wooed back 
to life, won from death, or every mule on 
the place will be calling for a doctor or 
waiting for the undertaker to-morrow. 

Andrew sent Ed Pecan, loaded with 
bottles and instructions of what to do 
next, back to the upper stable lot. Then 
he tinned to his young wife. He had as 
yet told her nothing about conditions on 
the plantation; it would be time enough 
to tell her once they were there. Now he 
asked himself what he must do with her. 

The drizzle had turned back to a soggy 
rain that beat on the tin roof; a cold wind 
had risen. The far lot was no place for a 
girl. The only shelter there was the stable 
in which the negroes were working on the 
sick mules. There would probably not 
even be a dry spot in which she could 
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stand, if he took her with him. On the 
other hand, he knew the perils of leaving 
her alone. In ninety-nine cases she would 
be safe. It was the hundredth he feared. 
Drink and drugs are the keys that unleash 
the brute in the black man. Jimmy Weed, 
unconscious from some form of liquor, 
and Milly drunk in her cabin, pointed to 
drink being on the place. Whether these 
two alone had got it was the question. 

"What is it that troubles you?" Swan 
lifted her hands to his shoulders, search- 
ing his eyes. " I must know, my Andy." 

Briefly he told her what the mules rep- 
resented, next year's cotton crop, and that 
on this crop depended everything, all the 
things for which he had fought so long — 
freedom. And freedom meant to him only 
one thing — to be out of debt, to stay out 
of debt, to owe no man anything. A half- 
dozen of his mules were sick — he could 
not afford to have anything happen to 
them. 
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" You must go to them yourself ," she 
said promptly. 

" And what about you? " 

" If I can help, take me with you," she 
said. " If not, I stay here." 

" There is not even the cook to keep you 
company," he said. 

" I am not afraid to stay alone. Let me 
have the dogs and a revolver. I can shoot, 
you know." 

Ed Pecan knocked at the door. He had 
to report that one of the mules was grow- 
ing rapidly worse. 

"You hadder come, Marse Andy," he 
said. " I ain't never seed mules sick lak 
dese is now." 

Andrew was changing his wet, muddy 
shoes for high boots. A cloud of dust rose 
from the latter. As the planter knocked 
them out, he sneezed. Subconsciously An- 
drew wondered who had put insect pow- 
der in his boots, or was it insect powder? 
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Swan kissed him good-bye gayly. He 
waited outside until he heard her lock and 
bolt the door. He heard a shade fly up 
and whirr around and around. Then he 
plunged into the rain and darkness toward 
the stable lot, half a mile away from the 
house. 

Left alone with the two bird dogs, who 
had settled themselves on the rug before 
the fire in great content, the young bride 
turned to survey her new home. 

The room was enormous. The white- 
washed walls were unf retted by pictures. 
On the high mantel ticked a nickel alarm 
clock. Beside this was a jar of smoking- 
tobacco and an assortment of pipes. A 
patent-medicine almanac hung from a nail 
at the end of the mantel shelf. A roll-top 
desk and chair occupied one corner of the 
room. A table, on which was a shaded 
reading-lamp, stood near the fire. Beside 
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this was a Morris chair. The other chairs 
were home-made of hickory. The great 
four-poster bed was also home-hewn from 
cedar. The bright patchwork quilt on it 
looked like a gaudy flower-bed of mari- 
golds and zinnias in a country garden. 
The ruffled white pillow-shams were 
starched stiff enough to stand alone. The 
floor was pine, scrubbed to its pale-veined 
heart. 

The room pleased Swan with its bare- 
ness, its cleanness, its austerity. Somehow 
it seemed to typify the man L had mar- 
ried. It was so uncluttered, so dignified. 
"What is the word I want?" — her hand 
went to her forehead as her eyes appraised 
the monastic severity of the place. " It *s 
so full of self-respect — or is it religion? " 

The only book in the place was a worn 
old Bible on the table. She unfastened the 
cheap suitcase to unpack it. On top, 
jostled from the corner where she had 
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stuck them, were the two dominos she and 
Andrew had worn to the Kittens' ball. 
She held up the grotesque donkey's head ; 
it was entangled in her swan's mask. She 
hung the two, still attached, to a nail above 
the mantel, and tried to go on with her 
unpacking. She was very tired and sleepy, 
but determined to wait up for Andrew. 
She sank down to rest in the Morris chair. 
Her heavy shoes were wet and caked with 
mud. She had not yet grown used to 
the coarse leather. She unlaced and 
slipped them off, resting her stockinged 
feet on the warm back of Aladdin asleep 
at her feet. She took out the tortoise pins 
that held her heavy braids. She fell asleep 
unplaiting her hair. 

The plantation lay in Stygian darkness, 
blackness unrelieved by even a star. The 
clouds hung heavy and low, but a wind 
was rising. In the stable lot flickering pine 
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torchlights cast uncertain illumination in 
the improvised hospital, under the stable 
shed, in which Andrew worked with his 
sick mules. The cotton planter, with his 
shirt-sleeves rolled up to his shoulders, 
grimly led the round-up to turn the stam- 
pede back earthward. Most of the negro 
men on the plantation worked with him. 
Some were drenching the mules, others 
fed the fires kept smouldering with tar 
and old gunny-sacks which seemed to re- 
lieve the oppressed breathing of the poor 
beasts. Andrew poured powerful stimu- 
lants down this rebellious throat and that 
one ; unmistakably the animals were being 
relieved. 

" Ole Beck *s axin* f er fodder," one ne- 
gro announced. 

She's better," Andrew encouraged. 
Keep her head over the smoke and don't 
give her any feed yet. Put a blanket there 
on old Bill " -*— to another darky — " and 
get this down his throat." 
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" We need mo' coal-oil, Boss," Ed Pe- 
can announced. "I think we could save 
by my gittin* de big torchlight frum de 
boat-house when I gits de oil." 

Ed and Pete, a younger negro, started 
off to get the torch and the oil from the 
boat-house where the kerosene was stored. 

" You know where the key of the boat- 
house is?" Andrew asked Ed. The negro 
nodded. "Yes, suh, hangin' on de front 
gal'ry of de big house." 

" Be careful, Ed," the planter warned, 
" not to make any noise when you get the 
key." 

" Sholy, suh. I would n't disturb Miss 
Swan," the little black giant assured him. 
" She ain't gwine know I 'm enny whar 
about." 

" If she should hear you and call," An- 
drew said, " tell her I Tl soon be there," 

" We gwine pull 'em all through, Boss," 
one of the negroes announced. The mules 
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were not past the danger point, but they 
showed undeniable interest in food. 

A motor-boat crept cautiously up the 
inky river, which flowed hardly a hundred 
feet from the stable lot where MacDonald 
watched his sick mules. The solitary oc- 
cupant of the boat sat in the deepest 
shadow. He paddled, though the craft 
was equipped with a high-powered engine. 
Occasionally he would test an electric 
searchlight, then quickly snap it off. He 
kept close to the bank, taking reconnais- 
sance of the lights, the confusion in the 
stable. His paddle rested on the bank — 
he made a guarded landing. Securing the 
boat the stranger crept toward the stable, 
making a circuitous detour. From the 
underbrush near the lot he made observa- 
tions that satisfied him. 

"It work," he whispered to himself, 
trying to count how many mules had sue- 
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cumbed to the infection that he himself 
had scattered among them earlier to-day. 

The stranger was the mulatto, old Char- 
lie Craven. He had come armed with 
poisons — " Voodoo spells " — all the 
equipment he felt he might need to carry 
out his instructions from his master in 
New Orleans, to bring back his quarry. 
The mulatto knew Rainbow's End now, 
in the week he had been in the vicinity, 
better than the negroes who had lived on 
it all their lives. 

Andrew MacDonald was here, half a 
mile away from the plantation house, busy 
with sick mules that would keep him all 
night. The girl he sought must be at the 
house. Old Charlie knew that Milly the 
cook was drunk; that the overseer was 
also unconscious wherever he was. The 
mulatto had expected at best only to make 
observations to-night, but he had come 
prepared. He had not expected luck to 
play into his hands like this. 
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If the matter were as simple as this 
looked, he might be able to carry out his 
scheme to-night. Perhaps before day- 
break the private car that awaited his or- 
ders in Cottonville would be attached to 
a train, speeding toward New Orleans, 
carrying the errant Queen of the Carnival 
back to her world. He had lieutenants to 
carry out that part of the job. He could 
slip back and finish up the cotton planter 
on the morrow if the poison-powder he 
had laid for that one did not take effect 
before then. 

Charlie Craven sniffed cocaine until he 
felt stimulated to undertake anything. A 
pill of it rolled under his tongue, his brain 
cleared; his pulses throbbed strong as in 
youth; the very spirit of the serpent to 
which he had promised a human sacrifice 
seemed to have entered into him with its 
subtlety and cunning. 

The old mulatto poled close to the bank. 
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He knew the exact spot that best suited 
his purpose, the wharf in front of the 
house. Toward this he swiftly directed his 
boat and secured it. He took a tall bottle 
from the locker, and wrapped it in a dark 
muffler ; then he stepped ashore and boldly 
approached the long avenue of cedars 
leading to the house. In the shadows of 
these he was safe, merely a part of the en- 
veloping inky blackness. He left the gate 
open as he entered the yard. 

The shade from one of the windows in 
the bedroom was entirely up. He went to 
this. The room was lighted by a shaded 
lamp and a dying fire. The fire had 
burned almost out; the great back log, 
now a mass of glowing rubies, would soon 
crumble into gray ashes. The lamp cast 
its radius of light on the lovely girl in the 
Morris chair and on the dogs asleep at hex 
feet. 

She slept with the abandon of a child ; her 
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attitude bespoke utter weariness, the deep, 
untroubled sleep that comes from fatigue 
in the open air. The mulatto knew the girl 
to be a heavy sleeper. He had to reckon 
on the dogs. He could only take his 
chances. Moving boldly to the window, 
he tried it. A heavy stick held it down on 
the inside. With his knife the mulatto 
loosened the putty and lifted out the win- 
dow-pane, removed the stick cautiously 
and pushed up the window. His eyes were 
upon the sleeping dogs. A tremor passed 
through one of them; the agitation com- 
municated itself to the other dog, who 
stirred uneasily. 

The mulatto kept perfectly quiet until 
the dogs lay quiet, then he reached for the 
stiff pillow-shams, crumpled them in his 
hand, and saturated one with the sweetish- 
smelling liquid from the bottle and made 
his way to the dogs, placing it near their 
noses. Again the tremor — then they set- 
tled to deeper sleep. 
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Old Charlie Craven saturated the other 
sham with the chloroform and cautiously 
held it to the girl's face. He watched the 
clock. In three minutes he drenched the 
cloth again; then he turned to see the 
easiest way to get the girl out of the room. 
Finally deciding on the door, he blew out 
the lamp, opened the door, threw the 
heavy muffler over the chloroform-soaked 
cloth over her face, and lifted her in his 
powerful arms. 

He swung Swan over his shoulders, 
confident that she would not waken, and 
started down the avenue of cedars. All 
was still and dark, safe. He was detained 
at the gate at the end of the walk. To un- 
latch it he had to shift the girl on his 
shoulder. The gate was stuck and had to 
be lifted. Charlie Craven's quick mind 
was working. He thought he had left this 
gate open. Could he have closed it? He 
must have, for there had been no one else 
on the premises these twenty minutes. 
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The wind had lifted the fog. A scatter- 
ing of stars shone in the heavens; the 
heavy clouds had almost melted away. 
The motor-boat bobbed up and down in 
the water. Five minutes more, and his en- 
gine would be throbbing — the great coup 
of his life practically achieved. Cautiously 
the mulatto hurried down the river-bank, 
the sleeping girl, past all chance of wak- 
ing, a dead weight in his arms. 

Any natural historian who has acquired 
his knowledge first hand will vouch for the 
statement that the dove, given a provoca- 
tion, is a fighter that the woodland knows 
to beware of. The dove, camouflaged as a 
long-suffering pacifist, emerges on the 
day of wrath as feathered TNT. 

Another fallacy, generally accepted by 
the layman, is that bird dogs, the gentlest 
of man's four-footed friends, will not 
fight. It is true that setters and pointers 
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are not watch-dogs. Their hearing is not 
trained to the point of acuteness found in 
even the garden variety of common " fice " 
dog. But no odds are too heavy for a hird 
dog to face once he senses danger to his 
master. 

Old Charlie Craven's hunting had not 
heen in the open. His game had been man- 
kind and his weapons poison drugs admin- 
istered secretly. He knew nothing about 
dogs, and cared less. He had a general 
idea that bird dogs were dull-witted, eas- 
ily pacified. 

When the two dogs on the rug did not 
awaken when he opened the window, the 
mulatto assumed there was nothing to be 
feared from the sleeping animals, more 
especially after he threw the chloroform- 
soaked cloth over their noses. He gave 
all his attention to making a getaway with 
the sleeping girl. If the mulatto's mind 
had not been so entirely on this, he would 
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probably have taken some precaution to 
close the door as he passed through it with 
his limp burden. 

The damp fresh air poured in. Aladdin 
stirred uneasily, opened his eyes. Dolly 
Varden was awake instantly. Both 
sprang through the open door, sensing 
danger, and sped down the cedar walk, 
through the gate. 

Old Charlie Craven had just started 
down the river-bank when he heard a ter- 
rific baying, a barking louder and more 
insistent than half a dozen electric burglar 
alarms. Then from behind he felt strong 
hairy legs like powerful arms wrapped 
around him. The other dog tried to trip 
his feet. Both kept up the terrific call for 
help. 

Ed Pecan and Pete were in the boat- 
house a hundred yards or so below the 
wharf. The torch had been found and 
filled. Ed was pumping kerosene into a 
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container. Just then came the frantic 
barking of the dogs. 

" See what dat is." Ed Pecan pushed 
the pump back into the blue hogshead. 
" I thought dem dogs wuz in de big house 
wid Miss Swan." 

The negro boy sped toward the wharf. 
The next minute a pistol shot rang out. 
Ed Pecan dropped the oilcan and ran af- 
ter the boy, who was calling for help and 
for " Marse Andy " at the top of his voice. 
A curiously entangled group struggled 
together on the wharf. In the darkness 
Ed could not identify the figures. 

The powerful mulatto still held his bur- 
den, backing on the wharf, with the girl 
slung over his shoulders. He was kicking 
the dogs back. They fought desperately, 
still baying for help. Charlie Craven had 
drawn his pistol in desperation when he 
saw the boy coming. Handicapped as he 
was, he had to shoot. There was no time 
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to take aim. Dolly Varden sprang up to- 
ward the pistol and received the shot in 
her front leg, but she knocked the revol- 
ver out of the mulatto's hand. It fell on 
the wharf. 

The negro boy stooped for it. The 
mulatto dropped the girl into the boat, 
then whirled on the shadowy figures close 
behind him. He caught Pete by the neck 
and twisted it, then threw him into the 
river. The pistol fell out of the boy's 
hand; the mulatto seized it. He kicked 
Aladdin off the wharf, sprang into the 
boat, started the engine, and the boat 
leaped forward, leaving a trail of white 
foam in its wake as it sped through the 
water. 

" He *s got Miss Swan in de bottom of 
dat boat!" Pete crawled up, choking, out 
of the water onto the wharf. Aladdin was 
swimming after the boat still barking 
wildly. 



t 
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Ed Pecan had not lost a moment. He 
had launched a skiff, he had got down a 
gun from a rack in the boat-house. An- 
drew MacDonald like a madman tore 
down the river's bank, just as Ed leaped 
into the skiff. Behind Andrew came a 
crowd of negro men from the stable. 

Peter lighted the great torch and held 
it high. Andrew sprang into the boat. 
"Follow wid de torch on de bank," Ed 
commanded as they pushed off. Other ne- 
groes lighted torches and sped along the 
river's bank, illuminating the stream. Ed 
and three other negroes pulled the light 
skiff with strokes that sent it skimming 
downstream. Yet the motor-boat was far 
ahead and gaining. 

"Hit's dat mulatto, suh," Ed Pecan 
told his master. " He been hangin' 'roun* 
heah fer a week. He brung de whiskey 
to-day. Seems lak he been plannin' fer 
dis." 
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Andrew recalled Buck Mellows's dis- 
trust ; Swan's warning against old Charlie 
Craven. He knew that Jules Fortescue 
was at the bottom of the plot, and that the 
boldness of the kidnaping was offset with 
a cunning that must have anticipated pur- 
suit. He could not tell how many allies 
the mulatto had; nor what weapons. He 
himself had only the old double-barrel 
shotgun that happened to be in the boat- 
house. 

Still the motor-boat gained. Andrew 
MacDonald, still as death, was straining 
eye and ear, conserving his strength. 
There was no need for him to urge the 
negroes to pull harder; nor faster. He 
knew the rowers could do no more. 

Andrew's Indian-like ears sensed motor 
trouble in the boat ahead. The engine was 
losing a beat. The chugging came with ir- 
regularity now. The skiff was gaining. 
Gaining I 
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"Boys/* Andrew implored, "more 
speed, my boys I" 

Suddenly the great torchlight caught 
the motor-boat. Silhouetted in the torch's 
radius of light was the mulatto hunched 
over the wheel, making desperate efforts 
to drive his engine, which was plainly dy- 
ing. The mulatto fired a shot backward, 
which went wild, then turned back to his 
wheel. Andrew stood up in the skiff. 
There was no time to debate what to do. 

He could not see his young wife. Ed 
told him she was bound and drugged in 
the bottom of the boat. A shot from this 
distance aimed at the mulatto at the wheel 
of the wavering motorboat might be de- 
flected and prove fatal to the girl they 
were straining nerve and muscle to rescue. 

MacDonald's lips closed tighter; his 
eyes narrowed. He took his chance and 
aimed, following the shot with a second 
shot. A shout went up from Ed Pecan. 
The torch on shore lost the motor-boat. 
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"You got him, Boss," Ed Pecan an- 
nounced, " an' dat boat is headed straight 
towards de sand-bar." 

Again the torch found the motor-boat. 
The illumination showed the mulatto 
prone over the wheel. The boat veered, 
crazed, headed for the sand-bar a short 
distance ahead. The skiff easily gained 
now. Aladdin's white head could be seen 
bobbing up and down as he swain beside 
the motor-boat. 

Ed Pecan divined his master's fears. 
He knew with what dread MacDonald 
approached the other boat. The mulatto 
was evidently done for, but until they 
reached her, they could not know that the 
girl was safe. 

The boat ahead grounded on the sand- 
bar. A dripping figure went over the side. 
It was Aladdin. The dog glanced once 
with a growl at the prostrate figure lying 
on the wheel and then dismissed it, turn- 
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ing toward the limp figure in the bottom 
of the boat, with yelps of joy. 

When the skiff drew up beside the 
motor-boat, stuck tight in the sand, its en- 
gine still throbbing irregularly, Aladdin 
was tugging at the muffler which envel- 
oped Swan's head and face. Andrew 
jerked it off, threw the cloth, still reeking 
with chloroform, overboard, and reached 
for her heart. It beat strong and sound, 
though she was insensible, drugged past 
all rousing with cold water and air. 

"Thank God!" Andrew MacDonald 
held her in his arms to examine her face, 
while the bird dog licked her limp hands 
and barked his joy. Tears rolled over the 
furrowed black cheeks of little Ed Pecan. 
Anything that touched Andrew Mac- 
Donald, whom he adored, must react on 
him. 

Swan was lifted into the skiff. A groan 
from the mulatto over the wheel caused 
Ed to turn back to him. 
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"He ain't dead, suh," Ed announced. 

"We mout as well finish him up, had n't 
we, Boss?" The boatload of black men 
were ready at the word from their master 
to kill this half-breed with no more mercy 
than they would have showed to a dying 
rattlesnake that showed signs of return- 
ing life. 

"Take him across to Pete's cabin," 
Andrew directed. " Send two of the boys 
to Cottonville for a physician for my wife 
— and have them report this to the sheriff. 
He is not to be touched except by law." 

In less than twenty minutes two ne- 
groes were mounted riding for a physician 
Zd for the sheriff. 

Ed Pecan walked beside his master to 
the house. " Let me help you carry Miss 
Swan, suh ! " But Andrew shook his head 
and held his precious burden nearer his 
heart. Aladdin walked gravely on one 
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side; Dolly Varden on three feet limped 
on the other. 

The girl's pulse was strong, but there 
seemed no waking her, All night they 
walked her up and down the long veranda, 
Ed holding one arm, his master the other. 
Ammonia and coffee and cold water and 
fresh air finally roused her. She protested 
sleepily that she was tired of walking. But 
at Andrew'* stern command she kept on. 
Gradually she came to her senses and An- 
drew told her what had happened. She 
did not seem surprised. 

"Where is old Charlie Craven now?" 
she asked. 

Andrew told her. 

A repentant, shame-faced Milly was 
shaking the ashes out of the stove in the 
kitchen for breakfast. Pete came up the 
walk to announce that Dr. Winters was 
coming in his car, and that Marse Dick 
Steel, the deputy sheriff, would be on 
hand by sunup. 
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Puffing little Dr. Winters was met at 
the gate by Andrew, who recounted to him 
the events of the night, asking him to have 
a look at his wife. 

Milly announced breakfast. 

The little doctor had known Andrew all 
his life. He was surprised at the cotton 
planter's request to "have a look at my 
wife." His astonishment was greater 
when the girl joined them. She was fresh 
and glowing from a cold tub. She showed 
none of the effects of the experience 
through which she had passed. She had 
changed into the costume she wore at the 
ball. It was the only change she had. Her 
corduroys were soaking wet, caked with 
mud from the journey, and the flannel 
shirt she had worn the night before still 
reeked of chloroform. The heavy walk- 
ing shoes had been replaced by her white 
satin dancing slippers. 

Dr. Winters's quick eye took in the fan- 



\ 
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tastic evening gown, the extraordinary 
wrap of white feathers. He wiped his 
glasses and peered at the stranger — from 
the toe of her slippers to the crown of her 
glowing red head. Andrew presented his 
bewildered old friend to Swan. She held 
out her hand with the charming simplicity 
of a child. 

" Rather an unusual costume for break- 
fast, isn't it, Dr. Winters?" she asked; 
"but these are my only other clothes for 
the present. My trunks are here, but I 
have no keys to unlock them." 

Old Milly entered with a plate of hot 
biscuit. 

" 'Scuse me, Miss," she said to the ap- 
parition sitting at the head of the table, 
"dat yaller man brung yoh trunks las' 
week on de Nuaw 'Leens boat. He say he 
wpz sont wid 'em. He got de keys waitin* 
ter give 'em ter you." 

" Thank you," Swan replied quietly. 
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Old Milly went back to the kitchen. 
She wasn't at all sure that she was yet 
sober. 

"Marse Andy married !" she kept re- 
peating to herself. "I ain't never seed 
anybody what looked lak her in dese 
parts." 

The little physician was thinking the 
same thing. 

The only person he had ever seen who 
faintly approximated the beauty of this 
creature that MacDonald introduced as 
his wife was a marvelous dancer that the 
physician had once seen on a shanty boat 
that went up and down the river giving 
theatrical performances. Dr. Winters had 
never forgotten the beauty, nor quite es- 
caped from the magnetism, of that night's 
entertainment. He had dreamed of the 
lovely dancer and hurried back in the 
morning, but the boat was gone and he 
had never seen her again. She had been 
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a creature from another world, just as 
Andrew MacDonald's wife seemed to be. 
Dr. Winters was wondering how such a 
marriage would turn out. 

Andrew asked him if he thought Swan 
was all right. The little physician gravely 
tested her heart, felt her pulse. 

" I Ve never seen so much vitality," he 
announced, "such health. Your wife's 
got a marvelous store of reserve strength 
to draw on. By jimminy, what a constitu- 
tion l" 

Then he went off to have a look at old 
Charlie Craven. The physician's verdict 
was that the mulatto could not live 
through the day. 

A dying person attracts negroes as 
molasses draws flies. The story of the 
night had spread all over the plantation, 
gaining in craftiness and brutality with 
each narrator. The news of the cotton 
planter's marriage was in itself material 
for seven days' wonder. 
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"Miss Swan's de fust woman Marse 
Andy ever spoke to," one of the negroes 
declared. " I been knowin' him ever since 
he wuz bawned." 

Added to his romantic marriage came 
the lurid attempt to steal his bride, fol- 
lowed by the thrilling rescue. Great mo- 
ments crowded close upon each other. 

The murderer lay dying in Peter's 
cabin. The doctor had pronounced his 
doom. The deputy sheriff was even now 
waiting to see what turn events would 
take. 

Old Charlie Craven roused himself out 
of his dying lethargy at noon. He 
fumbled for the bag about his neck and 
swallowed his last pills of cocaine. 

He announced his end was near; that 
he wanted to speak to all the negroes on 
the plantation. Many of the negroes were 
loafing near the cabin, perched on the 
fence and stumps of trees like so many 
buzzards waiting for the victim's end. 
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Ed Pecan was at the stables with the 
convalescing mules. Andrew had taken 
the deputy sheriff, Dick Steel, and the 
little physician to the stable lot to get their 
opinion on the mysterious malady that had 
struck his mules so suddenly. 

There was no one to forbid the mulatto 
his request. 



PART IV 
THE VOODOO'S CURSE 
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THE VOODOO'S CURSE 

Deep down in every negro, carefully 
hidden from the white man, perhaps even 
unacknowledged to himself, in the inner- 
most recesses of his being lurks the fear 
of defiance to the jungle traditions of his 
forefathers. 

Voodooism is commonly supposed to 
have been wiped out as thoroughly as the 
old yellow fever menace years ago in the 
Far South. So secretly is the organization 
conducted, so guarded its rites, that the 
existence of the voodoo cult in Algeria re- 
mains unsuspected under the very nose 
of the law. White inhabitants of the sub- 
urb of New Orleans would laugh at the 
preposterous statement that the Queen of 
the Voodoos, the high priestess of this an- 
cient cannibal order, is a citizen of their 
town. Yet less than an hour's walk, or 
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rather crawl, from the ferry, in the heart 
of an unsuspected marsh, is the voodoo 
sacrificial pile, near which the sacred snake 
is kept a pampered prisoner. 

Old Charlie Craven held a high position 
in voodoo circles. As master magician in 
the sinister organization, he it was on fes- 
tival occasions who beat the big drum, 
carefully muffled, that carried the jungle 
call of "The Bamboula," which African 
blood, no matter how diluted, is powerless 
to resist. 

Pete's old banjo hung on the wall. The 
mulatto motioned for it, as he gave his 
orders that all the negroes be sent for, to 
hear his dying message. Already the co- 
caine had lifted him beyond pain and 
weakness. Doubly stimulated by the enor- 
mous amount he had taken, he roused him- 
self for his final deviltry. 

Softly he began to beat the weird meas- 
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lire of " The Bamboula " on the drum of 
the banjo; over and over its insistent, sav- 
age call resounded, growing louder and 
louder. The spell of the serpent was being 
laid. The negroes sped to answer the sum- 
mons. The crowd about the cabin grew. 
Still the hypnotic drumbeats kept up, 
steadily increasing in volume and domi- 
nant power. Over and over the mesmer- 
izing devil enchantment was repeated. 

The negroes were swaying to its 
rhythm; moaning and groaning, wailing 
like lost souls, some chattering with fear, 
others beating time to the demon measure 
that hypnotized them. Atavistic memories 
stirred their blood. They followed the 
path "The Bamboula" made — straight 
back to the beginnings of the black race, 
to the jungles of Africa. Once more they 
were savages, with a tribal soul, appeas- 
ing, with this selfsame devil dance, the 
powers of evil whose protection they in- 
voked. 
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Twenty minutes earlier a black messen- 
ger had sped past the kitchen door and 
given Milly, who was still languidly wash- 
ing the midday dinner dishes, the latest 
bulletin from Pete's cabin. Milly was too 
true a negro to miss a rendezvous with 
Death if some one else was dying. But she 
was afraid to go. Her orders were not to 
leave the house. Marse Andy had given 
them. Miss Swan was taking a nap. 
Milly had her instructions to stay near her 
mistress. 

Milly did not wish to add disobedience 
to her last night's crime of drunkenness. 
As yet the cotton planter had not men- 
tioned the latter, but the negro woman 
knew that MacDonald, no matter how 
long the matter might be postponed, 
would finally punish her for touching 
liquor, which was forbidden on Rainbow's 
End. To have accepted boot-leg whiskey 
from a stranger, one who had no legiti- 
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mate business on the plantation, was not 
an offense that she could expect to have 
condoned. It behooved her to take no 
chances of further disobedience, no matter 
how great the temptation might be to ob- 
serve the end of the dying mulatto. 

Suddenly came drumbeats. Milly 
dropped her dishrag. Louder and louder 
the call. Milly moved to the door. Over 
and over the command was repeated. 
Milly waddled to the yard gate. The 
drumbeats drowned all sense of duty; all 
fear of punishment. She was caught as in 
a lasso and dragged by the power behind 
the mysterious call to come to it. Milly 
went running to Pete's cabin. 

MacDonald, Steel, and Dr. Winters 
were returning from the stable lot. Pete's 
cabin lay just ahead. 

"Are they preaching his funeral al- 
ready?" Dr. Winters asked, as Andrew 
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put up his hand for silence. A stentorian 
voice was lifted in the cabin, which was set 
in a sea of black faces. The three white 
men, approaching from the rear, could see 
into the cabin, through a window, which 
was open for the mulatto to get air. The 
small room was packed to suffocation with 
negroes. 

The old mulatto was propped up 
against the dirty sacks that served Pete 
for pillows. His blue shirt, blood-stained 
and powder-blackened, was torn away 
from his throat which gleamed almost as 
pale as a white man's. 
, "I am a blue-gummed nigger," old 
Charlie Craven proclaimed, ingratiatingly 
laying aside the claim of white blood he 
was so proud of, to serve his ends by iden- 
tifying himself as a true African. "De 
sperrits of our black fathers and mothers 
speaks through me. I calls through de 
Voodoo dat made us kings and princes in 
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Africa before we wuz sold into slavery. 
I calls you," he droned higher and higher. 
" United we stand," he intoned, " divided 
we falls. . . . Will you come! Will you 
come ! " Moans and groans from the ne- 
groes answered him. 

He began a low, monotonous sing-song 
that gradually grew louder, accompany- 
ing his drumbeats. The negroes huddled 
closer together. As individual units they 
no longer functioned. Old Charlie Craven 
felt his strength rising as their will and 
strength ebbed. A wild thought came to 
him — Could he by renewal of his power 
take the vitality of this sheep-like herd 
of creatures and drink it— drink back 
life! He made a mighty effort as if to 
suck in the strength that seemed to surge 
toward him. 

The negroes were hypnotized. At a 
word from this master mind they would 
have thrown themselves as a body into 
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the river. The mulatto never for a mo- 
ment stopped beating "The Bamboula." 
Now it was subdued, but no less insistent. 
They felt rather than heard it. 

MacDonald made it a rule never to in- 
terfere with the religious or social life of 
his negroes so long as they kept within the 
license of the law. Dick Steel, the deputy 
sheriff, had asked them to remain. He 
wished to listen to find out if possible what 
had incited the mulatto to the wild deed of 
the night before. The little doctor's inter- 
est was pathological. 

The three white men outside the win- 
dow had long since fallen into silence. 
Each had heard vaguely of the phenom- 
enon they now beheld, as they had heard 
of mango-trees growing from a fakir's bas- 
ket, but until now not one of them had 
come within the radius of such a perform- 
ance. They had become as spectators be- 
fore a play, the actors in which were di- 
vorced from the reality of life. 
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Andrew MacDonald had forgotten 
time, place, circumstance. His eyes felt 
full of dust; his ears caught weird words 
that meant nothing more to him than 
drama too intense and melodramatic to be 
interrupted. Not one of the three white 
men could have moved or spoken. They 
had been caught in the radius of whatever 
"spell" it was the voodoo negro pro- 
jected. 

The mulatto's eyes swept over the 
huddled forms, moaning and groaning, 
swaying as wind bends willow branches. 
He lifted his yellow hands as if to pro- 
nounce the devil's benediction. 

"I lay de curse of de voodoo on dis 
plantation," he chanted his incantation. 
" If you stay here to make a crop, you will 
die befo' de crop is got in. . . .Every 
one of you present what remains — dies." 

Wails from the terrified negroes an- 
swered him. He went on: "I lay de voo- 
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doo curse on de mules. They will sicken 
and die. I lay de voodoo curse on de hogs. 
Cholera shall take dem. I lay de voodoo 
curse on de crops. Cotton shall be eat by 
boll weevils, and no corn shall stand — " 

His voice sank lower. The cabin seemed 
to rock as the negroes swayed back and 
forth. Andrew MacDonald had the sensa- 
tion that the whole world was rocking, un- 
steady. Dick Steel, as in a dream, fumbled 
for his handcuffs. The deputy sheriff mis- 
read the symptoms of the man he waited 
to arrest. Dr. Winters saw in the mani- 
festation a similarity to an infuriated 
rattlesnake striking blindly in all direc- 
tions; he awaited the final frenzy, curious 
to see if this serpent's brother would 
strike his poison fangs deep into his own 
heart. The physician knew the mulatto's 
minutes were numbered, but even he was 
not prepared for the sudden upleaping 
vigor and life in the dying man. 



V 
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The mulatto felt the access of power. 
It fed him with life, sweet and strong. 
He no longer needed the pillows to sup- 
port him; the banjo, having accomplished 
his will, was cast aside. Samson, reaching 
for the pillars of the? temple in his last 
mighty display of strength, must have felt 
the same satisfaction that this savage 
giant did in his final invocation to his 
jungle gods not to fail him when he laid 
his final curse. His baleful eyes turned 
toward the window. 

"Old Charlie Craven, where are the 
keys to my trunks ?" 

Framed in the doorway stood the girl 
against whom his cruel mind was churn- 
ing itself to a final revenge. Superbly in- 
different to the obvious fact that he was 
dying, fully conscious that the old magi- 
cian was calling on all the powers of dark- 
ness in whose service his life had been 
spent, to aid and abet him now, and defy- 
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ing them with contemptuous indifference, 
Swan stepped inside the door in the midst 
of the kneeling, hypnotized negroes, 
huddled like frightened sheep, packed like 
sardines in the cabin. In a voice of au- 
thority speaking to a defiant slave she de- 
manded again: "Charlie Craven, where 

are the keys to my trunks? " 
• ••••••• 

The mulatto did not reply. It was as if 
he had not heard her words. He lifted his 
grizzled head as proudly as she carried 
hers and surveyed her. The girl's glowing 
red hair seemed to burn a more vivid crim- 
son. Sleep had brought high color to her 
cheeks and lips. She was dressed in the 
fantastic swan costume. Close up about 
her throat clung the white feathers of her 
wrap. She seemed less human woman 
than avenging, shining white angel. All 
she lacked was a flaming sword. 

The Powers of Darkness faced the 
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Powers of Light. And darkness seemed 
for the moment ascendant. The bird dogs 
at Swan's heels fell back, whining with 
terror, tails between their legs. These 
four-footed friends, who had fought so 
fearlessly for her last night when the en- 
emy was a human foe, now fled instinc- 
tively for protection under the skirts of 
the one they had protected. 

Old Charlie Craven sensed this. He 
knew there could be no help for her from 
the three men outside the window. An- 
drew MacDonald lunged forward as if to 
reach his wife. He fell prone against the 
window, his eyes wide-seeing, his muscles 
too limp to do his bidding. 

The girl stood erect facing the baleful 
gaze of the old mulatto. His arm was up- 
lifted. At last he spoke: 

" I have laid de curse of de voodoo on 
dis plantation," he intoned. " Cursed are 
all of my race who stay here wid de curse 
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of death. Cursed are de mules ; they shall 
die. • . . Cursed are de crops ; there shall 
be none to gather. . . . Cursed are de 
hogs. Cursed de cattle — " 

The bird dogs shivered and moaned and 
crept nearer the girl. 

"I have already laid dese curses." 
Charlie Craven's voice was that of a sav- 
age priest, full-toned, far-reaching, ter- 
rifying. " And now I lay de most turTble 
curse of all de voodoo — " 

"Stop!" The girl strode across the 
prostrate negroes to get to the bed. She 
struck down his uplifted arm. " Don't you 
dare— " 

" Dare ! " old Charlie Craven hissed up 
at her. "Dare! Who 's to stop me ! " His 
laughter was that of Lucifer halfway to 
hell. 

Andrew MacDonald at the window 
made a mighty effort to move, but he 
could not. The little physician, round- 
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eyed and staring, supported him on one 
side; Dick Steel, the deputy sheriff, on 
the other. The drama before them seemed 
set in an ether into which they were pow- 
terless to enter. Neither could they lift a 
voice to penetrate the nightmare that held 
the cabin and its stupefied inmates. 

Only the girl and the old mulatto 
seemed vividly alive. It was as if their 
disembodied spirits rushed to combat. 
What seemed to be human beings were 
as if they were not — immaterial vapor 
whose pU* Ifcene* had vanish^ 
leaving only two mentalities, opposite as 
the poles, different as day is from night, 
each confident in its strength to overcome 
the other. 

The girl's eyes flashed as if strong sun- 
light streamed through them; the mu- 
latto's eyes were coals of a low-burning 
fire, fed with hideous offal. 

" What I have did," old Charlie Craven 
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croaked, " I kin do again. Befo' you was 
bawn, your mother thought she could get 
away as you thought you could get away! 
Ha! You t'ink you stop voodoo curse 



on — 



" Don't say it!" she stood over him, an 
avenging goddess. "Don't you dare say 
it!" 

The mulatto turned his face toward the 
window, where Andrew MacDonald 
struggled for strength to speak or to 
move. He could only hear — and as if 
from a far distance. Charlie Craven tri- 
umphed. 

"Who are you?" The mulatto's voice 
rose higher as he turned back to the girl. 
" Who are you to say old Charlie Craven, 
voodoo magician, priest, shall not lay de 
voodoo curse on — " He lifted his hand 
to point to MacDonald. Again the girl 
struck it down savagely. 

" Who ami?" She repeated his words 
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with superb scorn. " You know who I am, 
you yellow dog! I am the daughter of my 
father, Jean La Vitte, the pirate! " 

It was as if a new entity, some terrible 
presence he dreaded, had taken posses- 
sion of her. The mulatto huddled back in 
the pillows, shivering. His eyes were wide 
and staring. The girl's forefinger was 
pointed like a pistol at his head. 

"My father's spirit is with me now." 
The girl spoke in new, terrifying tones, 
"My father, Jean La Vitte, is with me 
now, defying you, who betrayed him, mur- 
dered him with your voodoo poisons." 

The mulatto shook as with an ague. 

"Just outside of life " — the terrible an- 
nouncement translated itself to his under- 
standing — "he waits for you, my father, 
jthe pirate ! " She flung the words proudly 
as if she fiad proclaimed " My father, the 
king." 

The mulatto huddled in a pitiful heap, 
picking at the bedcovers. 
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" My father, Jean La Vitte, the pirate," 
the girl repeated, holding him with her 
blazing, avenging eyes, " who in life cut 
out the tongues of his enemies; who put 
out with red-hot pokers the eyes of those 
who wronged him before he swung them 
up by their thumbs to wait for death — " 

Vainly the mulatto beat the air, trying 
to speak, remembering a Christian prayer, 
to make the sign of the cross. He tried to 
moisten his purple lips with a tongue dried 
from horror 

" My father, the pirate, waits for you 
— there." She pointed to the darkness 
fast setting outside. She leaned nearer 
the terror-stricken negro. " You dare lay 
a curse on the man I love, old Charlie 
Craven I You dare, with my father, here, 
waiting unseen, to settle old scores with 
you : what are all your voodoo devils com- 
pared to my father, the pirate 1 " 

There was a terrible death-rattle in the 
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throat of the mulatto; now his hands 
picked the covers; now they were lifted 
piteously for mercy; his eyes could not 
leave the girl's face. The ague shook him 
again. 

Forgive," he whined. 
It is from my father, the pirate," she 
replied contemptuously, "you must ask 
mercy." 

She descended from the heights of melo- 
drama to the commonplaces of everyday 
speech with bewildering swiftness. " My 
keys — where are the keys of my trunks, 
old Charlie Craven?" 

Feebly the yellow claws dived under the 
rags that covered him, and would have 
surrendered the bunch of keys. It fell to 
the floor. 

A sound as if he struggled with an un- 
seen hand at his throat — then a wild 
shriek. Old Charlie Craven fell back dead. 

At the same instant Andrew Mac- 
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Donald at the window dropped supinely 
across the sill. To all appearances he, too, 
was dead. 



Dr. Winters did not return to Cotton- 
ville after Charlie Craven's death. He re- 
mained at Rainbow's End, fighting the 
most mysterious illness it had ever been 
his lot to combat, for the life of Andrew 
MacDonald. 

The little physician was baffled. He 
could not understand the sudden giving 
away in a man of Andrew's iron constitu- 
tion. The cotton planter had heretofore 
been immune to malaria; none of the 
dreaded river fevers had ever attacked 
him. Now his veins ran liquid fire; his 
eyes were bloodshot and unseeing. He was 
delirious and the fever blazed higher and 
higher. 

Dr. Winters had come prepared to 
make only the usual professional call. At 
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longest he had expected to be away from 
home only the day. But he dared not 
leave the desperately ill man. The crisis 
might come any moment ; how or when he 
could not foresee. There was no treat- 
ment he could leave to be followed, for 
nothing in all his experience approached 
this conflagration that roared and leaped, 
consuming Andrew MacDonald body and 
brain. 

There was no nurse except the young 
wife of the sick man to assist the physi- 
cian. And it was her first experience in a 
sick-room. She did not seem to appreci- 
ate the gravity of her husband's condition. 
The possibility of his death had not oc- 
curred to her. She was tireless in her at- 
tendance ; her strength seemed to increase 
with each strain put upon it. 

But Dr. Winters knew she could not 
hold out. He suggested that she send for 
some of the older negro women on the 
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plantation to relieve her. Swan found 
Jimmy Weed in the kitchen and told him 
what the doctor had suggested. He was 
afraid there was nobody to be had ; he had 
been trying to find some one to take 
Milly's place. Swan looked at the boy in 
surprise. 

"Isn't Milly still here?" she asked. 
" Then who has been doing the cooking? " 

He colored and stammered, "I'ma fair 
sort of cook myself," he said. "Every 
negro, man, woman, and child who was in 
Pete's cabin when the mulatto died, left 
the plantation that night." 

Swan asked when they would return. 

" They are not coming back," he said. 
" They left like rats leave a sinking ship." 

"But," she persisted, "surely they'll 
come back for their belongings, their 
household effects." 

" No," he replied. " Mules and niggers 
are so scarce, so precious, that they could 
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go straight to any other plantation and 
get everything they want, provided they 
agree to make a crop there." 

Swan sensed the discouragement un- 
der his words. 

" Then it is a great calamity to have the 
negroes leave Rainbow's End now?" 

"The greatest," the overseer replied. 
"They were the hands for next year's 
crop. We have been lucky in holding ne- 
groes year after year. Their devotion to 
MacDonald is one of the traditions up and 
down the river. He has heretofore had 
more tenants than he needed, while plan- 
tations around here are lying idle, uncul- 
tivated, because the owners could not in- 
duce negroes to work for them." 

"Of course Andy's negroes will come 
back to him." 

" They would if they were not afraid 
of that blue-gummed negro's voodoo 



curse." 
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"But surely they could not believe he 
had it in his power to harm them." 

"It was most unfortunate," the over- 
seer said, "that MacDonald should have 
been stricken as he was before their very 
eyes that night." 

"You don't believe, you can't" — 
Swan's eyes and voice were incredulous — 
"that Andy's illness is old Charlie 
Craven's curse working out. You 
couldn't!" 

" Of course not," Weed replied. " But 
the negroes take it as a sign. We can only 
hope to hold the few we have left — the 
family that was off on a honeymoon — I 
expect them home to-day. Ed Pecan and 
Pete are still here." 

"Neither has been near the house," 
Swan said. "Not even to inquire about 
their master." 

"They couldn't leave the upper 
stable." Weed's face clouded. " They have 
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their hands full up there/ 9 He was glad 
she did not sense what his words meant. 
He felt that this beautiful city-bred girl 
should be shielded as long as possible. It 
was for this reason he had not let her know 
he was trying to do Milly's work as well 
as his own. 

Dr. Winters's supply of medicine in the 
emergency case he brought with him was 
running low. He asked Swan to send a 
negro to Cottonville for the drugs he 
needed and for ice. " He must have ice/' 
the physician announced. " Get a wagon- 
load. I 'm afraid we 11 need it all before 
we get this fever checked/' 

Swan went to find Jimmy Weed. He 
was returning from the upper stable lot 
and would have avoided her, but she called 
to him, and delivered the physician's 
instructions. She read the distress in 
Weed's weak face, his hopeless dismay; 
he did not reply to her question. 
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"Has anything happened/ 9 she asked, 
" to — to — at the stables ? " 

" There are only five mules out of two 
hundred and fifty — alive," he said dully, 
" and there seems small chance of saving 
them." 

His words did not register. She was 
thinking only of her husband. 

" Dr. Winters says send a negro to Cot- 
tonville for the medicine. Ask to have the 
ice sent at once — make it a special order." 
The girl did not know what it was to live 
so far from the base of supplies that a 
rush order dispatched did not mean im- 
mediate delivery. 

Jimmy Weed shook his head. " There 
is no negro to send," he said. " Neither 
Pete nor Ed Pecan can leave the mules. 
The Ford car is broken ; there is n't a horse 
or mule here that isn't infected." 

Swan stared at him wide-eyed. He 
had no suggestion to make. Dr. Winters 
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came down the steps, writing out the pre- 
scriptions. When could the negro start? 
Weed repeated the mortality statistics of 
the stables. Dr. Winters waved Swan 
back into the sick-room. "Go sit with 
Andrew," he said ; " I want to speak with 
Weed. Well make the arrangements, 
child." 

Once the girl was out of earshot the 
little physician faced the overseer, who 
answered his questions about the dead and 
dying mules. 

It is not charbon as I feared," he said, 

but it seems to be some new disease quite 
as fatal." He suggested a change in the 
treatment for the remaining mules, and 
cautioned Weed about fumigation and 
disinfection. 

" I '11 go to Cottonville for the medicine 
and ice, and see if it's humanly possible 
to get a nurse. Better stay near the house 
in case she needs you. I can't see much 
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hope for Andrew; there's none unless I 
have morphine to keep him quiet, and 
quinine to control the fever. I 'm leaving 
all I have for him, but it 's barely enough 
for to-day." 

Dr. Winters cranked his car and as- 
sured Swan he would be back before dark. 
" It may be a little later if I get stuck." 

Jimmy Weed was greatly relieved 
when Sally, the big black bride, and Silas 
and all their children, arrived around 
noon. The overseer had hoped against 
hope that these negroes had not heard the 
calamitous news. Apparently they had 
not. He told them Briefly of their master's 
illness, sketching in as lightly as possible 
the departure of the other negroes. 

" You take Milly's place in the kitchen," 
Weed directed Sally. "Silas can help 
about the house, and cut firewood for the 
present. We are having a little trouble 
with the mules too." He glossed over the 
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tragedy, glad that they suspected nothing. 

With the advent of Sally the overseer 
was relieved of his self -assumed responsi- 
bilities in the kitchen. Jimmy Weed 
j watched Dr. Winters's car disappear. It 
was soon lost in the gray mist, for the day 
was lowering. The rain which had kept 
up intermittently for ten days gave no in- 
dication of being over. The river was 
slowly creeping up its banks. Weed hung 
over the gate despondently reviewing the 
situation. It seemed as hopeless as the 
day, with as little possibility of clearing. 

Practically every negro on the planta- 
tion was gone, and he knew, not to return. 
All the mules but five were dead, and the 
chances against these. Ed Pecan and Pete 
remained faithful to their post, but only 
because they happened not to be present 
when the mulatto died. In time the over- 
seer knew that these two would hear the 
story, and he did not believe that their de- 
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votion, strong as it was for the cotton 
planter, would hold them to the planta- 
tion put under such a curse, a curse that 
seemed to start its activities the moment it 
was pronounced by the mulatto. A thou- 
sand acres of cotton land stretched as far 
as the overseer's eye could reach, land that 
had never failed to produce an abundant 
harvest, but which would lie idle the com- 
ing year with neither negroes nor mules to 
cultivate it. 

Jimmy Weed felt the strain was too 
much for him; that he must find forget- 
fulness, oblivion, if even for a few hours. 
He could not endure the torture of his 
craving for a stimulant to tide him over. 
Jimmy Weed was trying to think of some 
means by which he could obtain the Nir- 
vana for which his overwrought nerves 
screamed ; for which his brain throbbed in 
hideous hunger. 

■ 

The suggestion came to him subtly, 
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stealing unawares into his consciousness. 
Why not? Weed argued both sides. He 
had given his solemn oath to MacDonald 
never to touch liquor; but now if he ex- 
pected to cope with the situation he must 
have artificial stimulation to do it. 

The overseer's craving for drink finally 
overcame the scruples that heretofore had 
kept him from descending to the depths 
from which he now made desperate plans 
to get some sort of intoxicant at once. 

Weed knew that on a plantation about 
five miles away, there was a gang of law- 
less negroes who were suspected of mak- 
ing the illicit liquor known as "gosh," a 
by-product of sugar-cane after the mo- 
lasses grinding, resembling rum, which 
mixed with ginger ale formed a terrible 
combination, with effects? more like co- 
caine than straight whiskey. The over- 
seer put the direct question to Silas, who 
was heaping the firewood he had cut on 
the back gallery. 
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Silas scratched his woolly head. Liquor 
was his own weakness, but he did not dare 
touch it since Marse Andy had forbidden 
it Besides, he was afraid of Sally. 

The overseer presented his side of the 
argument. MacDonald was too ill to 
know anything about it. Weed repre- 
sented himself as unable to keep on with- 
out liquor. Silas demurred. Finally the 
overseer overrode his protests, by promis- 
ing him protection against Sally, that he 
would not let her leave the kitchen. 

Silas found what he sought nearer than 
he expected, in a shanty boat a short dis- 
tance up the river. It was on the shanty 
boat he heard for the first time of the mu- 
latto's dying curse. The vender of the il- 
licit liquor adduced as evidence of the mu- 
latto's being a true voodoo the swift de- 
struction that had struck, at his call, the 
plantation. The mules were nearly all 
dead; MacDonald, the report was, was 
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dying. It was only a question of time 
when the last human being, every living 
creature on Rainbow's End, would die. 
The mulatto had laid the curse. 

Silas sped back to the plantation, de- 
livered the jug to Weed, refusing to ac- 
cept even a small drink for himself. He 
went straight to the kitchen to tell his 
news to Sally. 

" \VTiar you say we gwine dis time ur 
night?" Sally demanded. "How we gwine 
git ouah things moved f rum de cabin ter- 
night?" 

" We gwine leave evahthing," Silas re- 
sponded impressively. "We gwine flee 
wid jes* de chillun, as de Israelites lef 
when de plagues wuz put upon Egypt." 

Sally closed the kitchen door softly. 
She cast a backward glance at the house 
in which the young wife sat alone by the 
bedside of her husband. Sally hated to 
leave Miss Swan like this, but life was 
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sweet. Silas warned again that to linger 
meant he and she and the children might 
die overnight as the mules were dying. 

Jimmy Weed in his cabin office was 
fast losing all sense of his own identity. 
No pangs of conscience, calls to duty, 
smote him. He was half drunk and still 
drinking the terrible concoction that 
would bring him the forgetfulness he 
craved. 

The rain settled to a steady downpour. 
Halfway to Cottonville, stuck in a morass 
of mud that held the car in its slimy, mu- 
cilaginous embrace, Dr. Winters was 
straining his engine to the utmost. The 
wheels of the little car whirled f utilely as 
wheels in a squirrel cage. He honked for 
help, but it was in a lonely stretch of a 
cypress swamp. He crawled out and 
fashioned a mattress of branches to put 
under the wheels ; the engine throbbed con- 
fidently, the car moved forward, then 
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settled back. The engine was dead. It 
was then Dr. Winters discovered there 
was no gasoline in the tank. 

The rain increased in violence. The 
short Southern twilight faded into black- 
ness. He was still ten miles from Cotton- 
ville and he had given his word to Andrew 
MacDonald's young wife to return to 

Rainbow's End before nightfall. 
• «•••••• 

When supper was not announced and 
it was quite dark, Swan left the sick-room 
to ask Sally to hurry the evening meal, 
for she was ravenously hungry. She 
found food on the dining-room table as if 
placed there hurriedly. The room was 
lighted by a solitary candle, burned al- 
most down to its socket. 

Swan passed on to the kitchen. It was 
dark and empty. The coals in the range 
gleamed red through the grating. Sally 
had disappeared; apparently she did not 
expect to return to-night. 
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Swan sat down to the table and ate the 
unappetizing cold food, bacon soaked in a 
gravy that had congealed ; biscuit, hard as 
bricks; a dish of hominy that still held a 
little warmth, and lukewarm coffee. It 
tasted like ambrosia to the hungry girl. 
Dolly Varden sat on one side of her chair. 
Aladdin on the other. She fed them bits 
from the plate as she ate and talked to 
them. Dolly Varden still limped from the 
wounds in her leg. Swan portioned out 
what was left and gave it to the dogs, 
while she hunted for the pitcher of new 
milk, in the event Andrew should call for 
food during the night. As yet he had eaten 
nothing since his illness. 

Darkness had fallen like a black velvet 
drop. In the vast blackness and silence the 
deserted plantation seemed to stretch to 
the ends of the world. Swan stopped on 
the back gallery, arrested by the stillness. 
The great old cedar-tree beyond the 
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graveyard seemed almost a presence. In 
the blackness that blotted out everything 
else, it towered like a friendly giant sen- 
tinel over the place. No far-off light 
gleamed in any direction, not a sound. 
Only the labored breathing of the man she 
loved in the room beyond, his eyes closed, 
oblivious to everything. 

Swan did not suspect the gravity of 
Andrew's condition; the thought of his 
dying had not once occurred to her. He 
was stricken with a fever and the fever 
would soon be conquered. Dr. Winters 
had concealed his own anxiety from the 
girl. When the physician told her she was 
a wonderful little nurse, he meant it. She 
had slept in all not twelve hours in the six 
days since Andrew had been stricken. The 
little doctor had marveled at her strength. 
She had been able to hold MacDonald, 
powerful as he was, raving and violent, 
while he administered opiates by hypoder- 
mic needle. 
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To-day Swan had administered the hy- 
podermics alone. The last had been given 
some time ago. It was time for another, 
but there was no more. Dr. Winters would 
be returning soon, bringing medicine and 
ice. Perhaps once they had ice, Andy's 
fever could be controlled. 

The sick man stirred uneasily. Swan 
straightened his pillows, soothing him. He 
grew quiet. She stood studying his thin, 
haggard face. He was wasted and white ; 
his eyes were deep-sunken, black-circled. 
His hand felt a little less hot; his pulse 
beat a little more steady ; his forehead felt 
slightly moist. 

The wasted man on the pillow seemed 

• 

the figure in a dream. Swan laid her cheek 
softly down to his. She could not credit 
any sense that told her this shrunken 
form, inert, unresponsive, could be the 
reality of the man she loved. It could not 
be true. She leaned nearer to see if there 
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was any change. Andrew lay in a stupor, 
unseeing, unhealing. Swan passionately 
denied the evidence of her eyes. 

She busied herself with homely little 
preparations for the night; building up 
the fire, sweeping the hearth. There was 
a fresh candle needed ; she cleaned the tal- 
low remains of the last one from the can- 
dlestick. She changed her shoes for bed- 
room slippers, and her linen frock for a 
soft padded kimono. It was not yet nine 
o'clock. 

She wound the clock. There was noth- 
ing to do until Dr. Winters returned with 
Andy's medicine. She sat in Andy's chair, 
Andy's Bible at her elbow, Andy's pipes 
on the table, his tobacco on the mantel. 
Her eyes rested on the Carnival masks, 
the mule and the swan, hanging together 
over the mantel. 

Gradually the present erased itself. 
She suddenly stepped into the past. Her 
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eyes were closed; she leaned far back in 
the chair. The gray crepe kimono fell in 
soft folds like the foliage of some slim, up- 
standing plant about her. Her vivid red 
hair was piled high on her head ; her face, 
with its tea-rose tints of bronze and pink, 
was like some strange new flower blos- 
soming in a friendly atmosphere. 

She whirled to the throbbing, passion- 
ate music of a waltz in the arms of a 
stranger at the Kittens' ball. The green 
waves of the Mexican Gulf dashed against 
their feet; in the wind that blew her and 
the stranger along were also her father 
and her mother, young, care-free, intoxi- 
cated with happiness even as she and the 
stranger were. Inextricably entangled 
with the pulsing measures of the music 
were the wind and the waves dashing 
against an island that she also recognized 
instinctively. 

Her own love interpreted to her the 
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passion of her young parents. They were 
nearer than they had ever been, more viv- 
idly alive, though they had been dead so 
many years. Though she had been kept 
isolated in her grandfather's home and, 
as he supposed, in ignorance of all that re- 
lated to the two beings from whose love 
she had sprung, no longer was she an exile 
from the regions of high romance where 
they dwelt. She seemed to rise to a finer 
ether, to breathe an atmosphere rare and 
heady. Old Minette's stories drifted back 
from her memory like moving pictures. 

She whirled to the sobbing strains of a 
waltz in the arms of Love, even while she 
seemed to live again the wild adventures 
of her pirate father and his bride. She 
exulted in his strength even as her mother 
had done. Life ran so strong in his veins, 
old Minette had told her, he could bring 
back life to the dying, the dead. She saw 
him now; she felt his power: as if he 
leaned down to give more life to her. 
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He told her that this was love — to have 
life intensified a million-fold. She was 
strengthened as if by some powerful stim- 
ulant. The music and the winds and the 
green waves of the Gulf, the masquerad- 
ing Kittens, the fisheivf oik of the island, 
her mother and father, and she in Andy's 
strong arms all mingled and melted — 
into a composite picture. 

Swan was wakened by Aladdin tugging 
at her skirts ; Dolly Varden whined beside 
him. She opened her eyes, trying to re- 
member where she was. A mist filled her 
mind. Sleep would have drawn her back 
had she not heard Andrew moan. 

Instantly she was beside him. The fever 
was gone, but he shook with a chill. He 
opened his eyes weakly. She saw he recog- 
nized her, but he was too far gone to 
speak. In vain his lips tried to fashion 
words. He shook his head. He was pow- 
erless to lift his arms when he would have 
drawn her down to him. 
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Like a lightning flash came to Swan 
the realization of her husband's condition. 
She knew he was trying to say farewell. 
She knew Andrew MacDonald was 
dying. His eyes looked past her to the 
mule and swan masks over the mantel. He 
tried to smile. 

Back from her dream came old Min- 
ette's stories of how her father could bring 
back life to the dying. How the drowned 
on the island were never given up if Jean 
La Vitte were there to bring them back 
to life. Swan could hear old Minette's 
familiar words, and see her cross herself 
piously as she always did at the same end 
of her story : " And much will the sweet 
saints forgive such a one." 

Never had Swan felt such an inrush of 
life, of power. She threw off the envelop- 
ing kimono and gathered the man she 
must save, close in her arms. The palms 
of her hands sought the palms of his 
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hands. Her strong heart beat against the 
feeble flutter of his heart. Her throbbing 
electrical body strove to give to him its 
vitality. 

And all the while she pleaded with him, 
denying the power of death; her spirit 
stimulating his; her mind and will feeding 
the dying flame of his. 

O my beloved," she cried passionately, 

the transfusion of my spirit shall save 
you. Of my strength, drink. Receive what 
I give you, life. • • • If I could pour my 
blood into your veins I would, my darling. 
• . . If the transfusion of blood has saved 
life, then the transfusion of spirit must re- 
store strength. Take what I give you, my 
Andy!" 

His heart beat a little stronger. He 
moved his arm as if to hold her even nearer 
to his heart. 

"We are one, my love," she whispered 
as if to conserve the more strength for 
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him. " My heart pumps power back into 
your heart. From the reservoir of my 
strength I pour strength to you. We are 
one. What is mine is yours." 

She felt an electrical thrill from his in- 
ert body. His heart beat stronger. Closer, 
she held him in her arms. Warmth came 
back to his shivering limbs. She knew the 
instant he was saved to live. But her work 
did not relax. All night she held him 
close, her marvelous vitality like an elec- 
Med battery recharging him with her own 
glorious strength and life. 



PART V 
A GAME WITH THE ELEMENTS 



A GAME WITH THE ELEMENTS 

Andbew slept late. At last he stirred and 
opened his eyes. Swan patted him softly 
as a new mother touches a baby whose 
reality she is not sure of. 

" I — I — thought " — he stared, con- 
fused — " that we were in the woods." He 
sat up, rubbing his eyes to clear his mem- 
ory. "What happened?" 

"What has happened?" she echoed at 
the window, peering out. Andrew reeled, 
tottered to catch a chair, and finally 
joined her. The river covered yard, gar- 
den. As far as eye could reach stretched 
a lake of yellow water. 

"What *s the matter with me? " Andrew 
appealed to her. " I can't .seem to stand 
up. 

Swan told him he had been ill with 
fever for over a week, that he had eaten 
nothing. 
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" You have n't been here alone with me 
out of my head with fever? " He regarded 
her with perplexed eyes, sensing that she 
was keeping the real situation from him. 
Then, weakly: "Tell Milly to bring my 
breakfast in." 

When Swan finally returned with a 
tray, Andrew's suspicions grew stronger. 
She assured him that this was the first 
day that she had had no negroes to wait on 
her. Perhaps, she argued, it was the high 
water keeping them away from the house. 
She made no attempt to account for 
Jimmy Weed's absence. 

Andrew asked her to bring his revolver. 
He fired all the barrels. It was his emer- 
gency call to the plantation. Still no one 
came. The yellow water was rising slowly 
but surely. 

Swan tried to divert him by asking his 
assistance in unpacking to tLks. If be 
heard her, he made no reply. The long 
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hours wore on. Andrew's strength, his 
memory, was returning, but he was rest- 
less as a caged creature. 

There was a swishing sound from the 
steps, a grating as of a boat. Andrew 
sprang to his feet. 

"Hello!" sounded a voice that both 
joyfully recognized as they went to meet 
him. 

It was Buck Mellows in a dugout that 
bobbed up and down in the yellow water. 
He leaned on his paddle. " Thought I f d 
jes' drop by," he drawled, "to pass the 
time of day with you city folks." 

The woodsman steadied his wobbly 
craft with one hand while he passed up 
several parcels to the girl. At last the 
crude canoe was secured to the steps with 
its deerskin thongs. Buck stepped gin- 
gerly to the gallery, carefully holding his 
coat over a writhing protuberance on his 
left side. 



/ 
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" Medicine from Di\ Winters/' He la- 
conically indicated the parcels in Swan's 
hands. "He's stove up himself and 
couldn't get back." Then to Andrew: 
"Your condition don't seem to be so se- 
rious as he thought." 

" I 'm all right," the cotton planter as- 
severated stoutly. 

" The fever left him last night," Swan 
supplemented. "He is still weak. We 
have had our first disagreement. I won't 
let him take chances, wading around to 
see about the negroes in this water." 

"Well, I should say not!" Buck sup- 
ported her. "Want to get a re-lapse, 
Andy? That 's what I 'm here to prevent." 

He drew a queer little bundle of fur 
from under his coat. It was a bright-eyed, 
mischievous-faced, tiny creature that had 
rolled itself into a fuzzy ball. 

" Here 's a pet I brung you." He pre- 
sented the baby raccoon to Swan. " Picked 
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him off a bush whar he 'd ref ugeed from 
high water. He looks like a orphan, don't 
he? None of his family was with«him." 

"Oh, what a darling!" Swan held the 
engaging little animal close; his bright 
eyes turned up to survey her. 

Aladdin and Dolly Varden sniffed and 
barked, leaping up to get at the wild 
thing. Swan lifted it to her shoulder. 
Buck patted the dogs, then, taking the 
coon, he held him down for the dogs to 
pass on. 

The little raccoon did not fear the cu- 
rious big animals. Buck explained to 
them, as gravely as if they had been hu- 
man beings, the status of the newcomer. 
He placed the coon under their protec- 
tion as it were. When their curiosity was 
at last satisfied, the woodsman handed the 
funny little creature back to Swan. He 
scuttled up to her shoulder, nestling close 
to her neck. 



\ 
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"Coons make cute pets," Buck ex- 
panded with the satisfaction of being the 
donor of an original and charming gift 
" I had an idea wild creatures would take 
to you. All coons is named ' Zack.' " 



Buck Mellows was one of those indi- 
viduals who, assuming to know nothing, 
knows everything. No diplomat was ever 
born so close-mouthed. 

The woodsman knew everything that 
had occurred on the plantation : that every 
negro except two had left the place, that 
all the mules but five were dead. When the 
cotton planter impatiently demanded 
where the devil Jimmy Weed was, Buck 
shrewdly surmised the truth that the over- 
seer was less than three hundred yards 
away in his own small house, dead drunk. 
But none of these things did he tell Mac- 
Donald. 

Instead, he retailed gossip, how old 
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Charlie Craven had been buried in the 
barbed- wire enclosure, outside the Cotton- 
ville cemetery, set aside for criminals 
whose remains were unclaimed by rela- 
tives or friends. How Jules Fortescue had 
been duly notified of the mulatto's end. 
How a wire had come back from the old 
New Orleans banker at once, to the effect 
that the dead man in question was un- 
known to the firm; that he was no doubt 
an impostor who had given a fictitious 
name and address. The disposition of the 
remains of the stranger, the firm had 
begged to advise the sheriff, was in his 
hands. 

" He probably got put to bed whar he 
belonged," Buck observed dryly. "He's 
sleepin* in the middle, between a robber 
and a murderer." 

Andrew made no comment. 

"Another curious coincidence," Buck 
drawled on, "is that the next telegram 
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after old man Fortescue's was from 
Henry J. Montross, the big railroad man. 
It seems his private car was side-tracked 
in Cottonville. Orders came callin' it in 
at once. The old mulatto, so the deepo* 
agent, a friend of mine, tells me, had the 
run of that car. You might say he was 
its private conductor. 

" Another thing I hear is old man For- 
tescue and Montross is buying up all the 
business property in Cottonville. And 
sendin' new men to take charge. And 
they're buyin* up plantations along the 
river at fancy prices. I was told this. 
Heard anything?" 

MacDonald shook his head. Swan 
seemed as indifferent as he to Buck's 
news. 

"Say, who's doin* the cookm* round 
here now?" the woodsman asked, his eyes 
crinkling up as he looked at Swan. 

She shook her head gayly. 



t 
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" Andy married a perfectly useless per- 
son, Buck," she confessed. " I can't even 
make a decent fire." 

" Well, I ain't much of a hand myself 
for these city contrivances," Buck de- 
clared. " I can't drive a range wuth a cent. 
I cook on a fireplace." 

He prepared the evening meal as they 
sat around the fire. He showed the girl 
how to roast eggs by wrapping them in 
dozens of layers of wet paper and burying 
them in the hot ashes. He roasted sweet 
potatoes and corn-pone, also in the ashes ; 
broiled home-cured sausage over the hick- 
ory coals, and made coffee that he 
boasted was strong enough to make even a 
bald man's hair curl. 

His coming had lifted the tension. The 
big room was full of the aroma of strong 
coffee and stronger tobacco smoke. Swan 
was half asleep, " Zack " on her shoulder. 
Through the haze she could see Andy al- 
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most himself again, puffing away at his 
pipe, listening to the woodsman's account 
of who and what he had passed in skiffs 
and rafts, or floating logs, set adrift by 
the sudden rising of the water. 

" Lucky you got a house and out build- 
ings above the waterline, Andy." 

"Yes," agreed MacDonald. 

"Things ain't never as bad as they 
might be, Andy." 

The cotton-planter, sunk in his own 
thoughts, made no reply. The old hun- 
ter's eyes rested on the sleeping girl. He 
knocked out and refilled his pipe. 

" I ain't much of what you might call a 
his-to-rian" — Buck suddenly diverted — 
"but j'ever hear of Cath-er-ine of Roo- 
sia? " He waited a moment for Andrew's 
affirmative reply, then pointed to Swan, 
now sound asleep. 

"She puts me in mind somehow of 
her." Buck spoke as familiarly as if he 
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had been brought up with Peter's consort. 
" I ain't never seen a lady with hair red 
as her'n but what had git-up and git 

enough to run a sawmill/' 

• ••••••• 

Buck set forth early the next morning 
in his canoe. He found Ed Pecan and 
Pete domiciled with the five mules in a 
stable at the extreme back of the planta- 
tion. 

The mules had pulled through, EH ex- 
plained, only by the skin of their teeth. 
Now they were about to be eaten up by 
buffalo gnats that always accompany high 
water. The only protection against gnats 
is smoke. Smoke was so dense and odor- 
iferous in the stable that the seasoned old 
hunter could hardly penetrate it. 

Buck had anticipated the negroes' need 
of rations and brought supplies to them. 
He reported MacDonald's condition, his 
anxiety about his negroes and mules, ex- 
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plaining that he must he kept in igno- 
rance a little while longer. Under great 
stress of worry the fever might return. 
Ed Pecan listened gravely. Pete took his 
opinions as he did his orders from the 
older negro. 

"What's to be did, Cap'n?" Ed asked 
Buck Mellows, knowing him to be a wise 
counselor as well as the most devoted 
white friend his master had. "Here's me 
an' Pete. We ain't skeered uv dat ole yel- 
ler nigger's cusses." 

This surprised the old hunter. "You 
got sense, boys," he remarked, lowering 
his voice in the direction of the mules. 
"Hoss sense." 

" Dat mulatto's cuss is lak luck de left 
hind laig of a graveyard rabbit, cotch 
durin' de dark uv de moon, brings." Ed 
guffawed softly. " Ef dat rabbit foot had 
any luck, 'pears lak to me it would still be 
on de rabbit, helpin' him gitter away. Ef 
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dat mulatto devil had any real power, you 
think he 'd be dead an* buried? " 

Pete echoed Ed's mirth. Buck saw that 
Ed's sense of humor had dissipated any 
potential fear that might have influenced 
the younger negro to leave. 

"What they call 'bad luck/ boys," 
Buck replied, "can't touch a man like 
Andy MacDonald. It 's only a matter of 
time until he can get on his feet again. 
What's to be done?" 

Ed Pecan sat on a barrel head and con- 
sidered. 

"Me an' Pete is all de hands left for 
next year's crop," he said, " an' dese here 
five mules, eatin' dey heads off." 

" Neither of you is married," Buck said, 
"You've got no families. The first thing 
for you to do is to start co'tin'. Each of 
you is got to whirl in now an' marry some 
woman, widder or otherwise, with a large 
squad of chillun. Get me?" 
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Pete looked dubious. Ed Pecan's comi- 
cal face lengthened to philosophical lines. 
" Dat's true," he agreed. " Marse Andy's 
gotter have hands fur de crop." 

It is illegal in Mississippi for labor to 
be persuaded, induced, or otherwise in- 
fluenced to leave one plantation for an- 
other after a contract for the coming year 
is agreed on between tenant and landlord* 
There is one legitimate loophole — mar- 
riage. A woman is free to follow the man 
she marries ; to leave the crop she has un- 
dertaken to make, no matter how deep it 
may be in grass, if her husband bids her 
join her forces to his — on the plantation 
where he is a tenant. 

Ed Pecan knew this as well as Buck 
Mellows. Buck knew that Ed had but to 
crook his little finger at almost any black 
woman in the delta and she would follow 
him. He was counting on Ed's powers of 
persuasion to find a suitable helpmate, 
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also with a large working squad of chil- 
dren, for Pete. 

" I can't keep the situation away from 
the Boss more than a few days longer at 
most," Buck said. " Now I want you boys 
to rig up a flat-boat and get off to-night. 
I 'U look after the mules." 

He peeled off a lot of greenbacks, di- 
viding them between the two. 

"Flash your wealth in the ladies 9 
faces," he advised. " Promise 'em talking- 
machines, sewing-machines, music-boxes, 
and automobiles. There's a prospect of 
high-priced cotton again this year. Rain- 
bow's End has got to turn out a big crop." 

The fever had a way of returning when 
Andrew got over-excited or exerted him- 
self too much. Hour after hour he walked 
the long front gallery, his teeth chattering 
from the cold, hands behind him fighting 
his battle in silence. It wrung Swan's 
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heart to see him, hut she knew even as 
Buck knew, enough to leave him alone. 

"Why excite yourself talking to a 
drunken fool?" the old hunter remon- 
strated when the cotton planter found out 
the condition of his overseer. "Weed is 
in no shape to understand anything you 
..y to him There S no way for hunt get 
away from here now, even if he were sober 
enough to start." 

Buck Mellows was no longer the taci- 
turn man of the forest. No end man of a 
minstrel ever worked harder to liven up 
things. The woodsman rigged up a fiddle 
of sorts and played old country jigs and 
dances, and even sang, in a high, grass- 
hopper-like voice, to relieve the tedium of 
the lonely house set in a sullen yellow sea 
of the waters that continued to rise. 
Buck's stock of stories seemed inexhaust- 
ible. Andrew made no pretense of feign- 
ing an interest. Swan's delight in the ex- 
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periences of the old woodsman never 
waned. The story she liked best was about 
the first 'possum Buck ever caught. 

Buck represented himself in his young 
days as a disciple of Abraham Lincoln, 
an ambitious burner of midnight oil, in a 
cabin set in a clearing. He explained his 
change in careers by saying he decided to 
pattern his life after Daniel Boone's when 
he discovered he liked trees better than he 
did people. 

His first 'possum happened in the 
Abraham Lincoln period. 

It was midnight and Buck pored over 
his books. And the hounds bayed and 
bayed outside in the " new-ground " clear- 
ing. They had treed a wild varmint and 
were calling Buck. At last he got a torch- 
light and set out. 

He described his disgust when tree 
after tree was examined and no varmint 
appeared. Every sapling that looked as 
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if it might hold his quarry was investi- 
gated — nothing! At last, worn out and 
exhausted, Buck called the hounds liars 
and started hack to his cabin. 

There was one small bush in all the vast 
new ground" he had not shaken. But 
this looked so scrubby and measly he had 
passed it over; but something told him 
he *d better give that bush a chance. So he 
plodded all the way back to it and shook 
it. Out from its rabbit-tail bunch of oak- 
leaves rolled the fattest 'possum he had 
ever seen in all his life! 

Even " Zack," the little coon, seemed to 
sense the point of his story, and would sit 
up in Swan's lap with his bright eyes 
glued to the old huntsman as he wound the 
adventure up and attached its moral: 

" Thar *s whar I learned a lesson I Ve 
used ever since," Buck, the backwoods- 
man spoke. "Never give up. You may 
think you Ve did all that can be done, but 
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I says thar's alius one more bush to be 
shook." 

Swan at this juncture would shake the 
little coon and then squeeze him close to 
her. " * Thar 's alius one more to be shook, 
Zack!'" she'd repeat. "Andy, you hear 
that! ( Alius one more bush to be shook/ 
Oh, Buck, what a perfect story!" 

" I lak it," Buck would admit modestly, 
as he knocked out his pipe. "It alius 
spunks me up when otherwise I might be 
a lee-tle down-hearted." 



One morning a flat-boat rounded the 
bend of the river, headed for the planta- 
tion house. Ed Pecan and Pete seemed 
captain and first mate of a fantastic crew. 
Buck helloed back their greeting and went 
to meet them in his dugout. 

" They look like ' Mardi Gras/ " Swan 
laughed. 

Even Andrew's grave face relaxed 
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in a smile. An aggregation of the black- 
est lot of darkies he had ever seen 
smiled confidently across the yellow 
waters to their new master. Two negro 
women, who might have been any age 
from twenty to forty, towered above a 
dozen or more children ranging from a 
baby in arms to youths and girls of sixteen 
or thereabouts. All were garbed in tinsel 
satins and silks, for the most part low- 
necked and sleeveless. 

Ed Pecan presented his sable bride to 
the cotton planter, pointing proudly to 
her seven strapping offspring, all of them 
large enough to work in the field. He mo- 
tioned to Pete, who stepped forward hold- 
ing his newly acquired bride by the hand. 
She had five children, two of whom were 
too young to be available in the crop. 

Buck proudly surveyed the recruits. 
Andrew welcomed the newcomers, telling 
them he hoped they would prove worthy 
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of the two good men they had married. 
He gave them wedding-presents of 
money, and scattered change to the picka- 
ninnies. 

"You are shivering t" Swan exclaimed 
to the brides. 

The river air was nippy and the wind 
from the east. AH the negroes looked cold. 

Ed handed up an old valise to Buck, 
then he explained that the negroes with 
him had only the clothes on their backs. 
That they had been washed away from 
plantations up the river and lost every- 
thing in the overflow. 

"Dese clothes dey got on" — he ex- 
plained the tinsel and gauze — "come 
from de Committee whut sont up de do- 
nation fur de flood-suffers. De donation 
box dat dese got come frum Nuaw 
*Leens." 

"Old Mardi Gras ball finery !" Swan 
exclaimed indignantly. " Is n't that char- 
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ity for you!" She turned to Andrew, 
pointing to the filmy, silly garments. " A 
donation for flood sufferers 1 Sending 
these poor darkies satins and beaded 
gauzes instead of flannels and the things 
they need." 

She disappeared and came back with 
her arms full of warm clothes from her 
own wardrobe which she portioned out to 
the shivering negroes. 

The happy band pushed away from the 
gallery on the flat-boat. Ed Pecan was to 
return for rations as soon as he had the 
strangers settled in their new homes. 

Buck told Andrew the situation while 
he waited for Ed to return. He made it 
very terse. Swan sat on the arm of her 
husband's chair, holding his hand. Andrew 
took the bad news quite calmly. He 
showed no signs of being surprised when 
Buck told him the negroes were gone, and 
nearly all his mules dead. Swan felt his 
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heart through his pulse stop for several 
beats, then it went on as before. His 
mouth tightened. He was already plan- 
ning a new campaign for a crop. 

Buck wasted no words in sympathy; 
neither did Swan except to tighten her 
grip on Andy's hand. The woodsman 
pushed forward the battered old valise Ed 
had fetched for him. 

" Here 's my worldly belongings in the 
way of a wardrobe," Buck announced. 
" I 'm goin' to spend the year with you, 
Andy, farmin'." 

Andrew reached for the calloused 
brown hand of the woodsman. " But your 
own business, Buck?" 

" I 've gone out of it for the present," 
Buck replied. "I got a couple of fine 
mules and a strong wagon. I '11 go git 'em 
as soon as the water falls." 

Swan held out a slim, pink hand to the 
old hunter. "We'll make it, together, 
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won't we, Buck?" she asked happily. 
"'Thar's alius one more bush to be 
shook/ " 

"Betcher life!" Buck responded heart- 
ily. " Farmin', they say, is gambling with 
the elements. An* I 'm goin' to set in the 
game this year. Wild-cat huntin' ain't in 
it with the excitement of makin' a cotton 
crop." 

Jimmy Weed sobered up slowly. Buck 
summarily disposed of what remained of 
the devilish contents of the jug Silas had 
fetched. 

The woodsman did not try to soften 
Weed's anticipation of what awaited him 
when he should face Andrew MacDonald. 
Weed's abasement, his contempt of him- 
self, his plan to " light out " without wait- 
ing to be discharged by the planter, all 
counted in the weakling's favor as he 
talked to Buck of the failure he had made 
of his life. 
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"You've acted like a skunk," Buck 
agreed. " But I 'm thinkin', if you want 
to turn over a new leaf, he '11 give you an- 
other chance. Mind, I don't say in a posi- 
tion of authority— you throwed away 
your overseer's job once and for all when 
he found you tight on his return ; but I do 
say everybody that's willin' to work can 
be used in the crop this year.** 

Weed had it out with Andrew that 
night. The planter said little. He let 
Weed do the talking: the latter spared 
himself in no way. All he asked was Mac- 
Donald's permission to work in the field, 
doing work he had formerly supervised. 
This was agreed on. Nothing was said 
about his broken pledge. Weed knew by 
that how low he had fallen in the estima- 
tion of the other. Andrew asked no more 
word of honor promises. He had no confi- 
dence in any pledge Weed might make. 

The water was beginning to fall. The 
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overflow had completely demoralized labor. 
Few negroes were returning to the plan- 
tations from which they had been washed 
away. With the happy-go-lucky spirit of 
their race they had accepted the move as 
providential and most of them welcomed 
the change. 

Jimmy Weed, paddling up and down 
the river, picked up a hoe-hand here, a 
cotton-picker there, any sort of field-hand, 
no matter how unpromising he looked, 
anywhere he happened to find one. Weed 
felt that his one chance of rehabilitation 
with MacDonald lay in proving his worth 
to the planter in this hour of need. 

The water had receded from nearly all 
the plantation. Only a few acres of low 
land were now submerged. The rich allu- 
vial deposit left by an overflow is worth 
thousands of tons of fertilizer to the land. 
Now that the overflow had come and gone 
so early in the season, there was a fine 
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prospect for cotton. It could be planted 
early, which meant a corresponding early 
maturity. 

Buck announced one evening, in the 
midst of a hilarious game of " hull-gull " 
which he had taught Swan to play with 
grains of corn, that he thought the roads 
were in condition for him to be going af- 
ter his mules and wagon. Andrew re- 
marked that he had to go to Cottonville 
pretty soon, to buy some mules. 

"Where d'you bank your money, 
Andy?" Buck asked idly. 

Andrew told him at the Cotton Plant- 
ers' Bank. Buck spat tobacco juice, and 
lost interest in the game. Swan at last de- 
spaired of restoring his enthusiasm, threw 
the corn in her work-basket, and started 
to play with the little coon. 

Why?" Andrew asked speculatively. 
Wall, I dunno," returned the other, 
"why I asked you; jes' curiosity, per- 
haps." 
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Swan held the little coon up by his two 
front paws juggling him as if he were a 
marionette and she the ventriloquist. 

"Where do you keep your money, 
Buck? " came in the tones they recognized 
to be Swan's idea of what would be a rac- 
coon's voice if he could speak. 

" My bank is a hollow tree." Buck ad- 
dressed his reply to Zack. " My banker is 
a squirrel." 

Swan's great cloudy gray eyes searched 
the woodsman's face. She had come to 
know that behind even his banter lay rea- 
son for any casual remark he might 
launch. Andrew had long ago found this 
out. 

"What about the banks, Buck?" The 
planter refilled his pipe. "Heard any- 
thing? " 

The question addressed to another in 
Buck's position would have been absurd. 
Cottonville was twenty miles down the 
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river. Buck had not been off the place. 
He had seen no one but the stray negroes 
fished out of the river or pulled off bushes, 
yet Andrew knew the woodsman had a 
mysterious faculty of getting news out 
of the air. 

For six weeks Rainbow's End planta- 
tion had been cut off from communication 
with the outside world. In that time not a 
newspaper, a letter, or any mail whatever 
had been received. There was no tele- 
phone on the place. 

" Wall, no," Buck finally drawled. u I 
ain't to say heerd nothin\ I jes* been 
thinkin'." 

" Think I '11 try the road to Cottonville 
in the morning," Andrew announced. 

Swan waved good-bye as the rickety 
little Ford car bumped off down the river 
road, Buck and Andrew on the back seat, 
Ed Pecan at the wheel. They were to drop 
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Buck at Cottonville. From there he would 
go by train for his mules and wagon, driv- 
ing back to Rainbow's End in a day or 
two. 

Ed Pecan had brought his wife to stay 
with Swan, and the black woman was 
busy in the kitchen. 

The air was soft and warm, the first real 
spring day. Swan, " Zack " on her shoul- 
der, the bird dogs at her heels, set out for 
a walk. The ground was quite dry now. 
She wandered over the remains of what 
had many years ago been a beautifully 
laid-out old flower garden, planning how 
she would one day restore it. A riot of 
spring flowers had pushed up, hyacinths 
blooming half out of the ground, jonquils, 
" butter-and-eggs," and violets made a 
bouquet of spring scent. 

Swan walked past the kitchen garden 
to where the tombstones gleamed white in 
the old family burying-ground. The in- 
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scriptions were moss-grown. Even those 
she could read meant nothing to her. 

It was the splendid old cedar-tree she 
had come to see at close range. It towered 
above any tree in the plantation, with its 
enormous height and wide-spreading 
branches. It was set on a slight, made ele- 
vation, a short distance from the graves. 
Swan spent most of the golden spring 
afternoon lying on her back beneath it, 
playing with the raccoon, and throwing 
sticks for Aladdin and Dolly Varden to 
fetch. 

The negroes were in the fields clearing 
away cotton-stalks and the debris left by 
the receding water. Nothing mattered to 
Swan any more, except as it reacted on 
Andrew. She had come to understand his 
feeling about the crop. Everything that 
related to the cultivation of cotton now 
loomed in her consciousness as greatly im- 
portant. Andy would be coming home in 
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a few hours now, happy with the desired 
mules. She had heard him tell Buck he 
was prepared to pay the exorbitant price 
mules were now bringing, because he had 
to have mules at any price to make a cot- 
ton crop. 

It was quite dark before she heard the 
wheezy honk of the little car at the gate. 
Andrew staggered out and up the steps, 
white, hollow-eyed, trying to smile. Ed 
backed the car and disappeared. Swan's 
arms held Andrew in a close embrace. 
She led him inside where a fire was burn- 
ing brightly, for the evening had grown 
chill. 

He was trying to ask her what sort of a 
day she had put in. 

"Did you get your mules ?" she asked. 

Andrew turned suddenly and walked to 
the window, unable to say a word. 

She followed with fierce determination 
to share his trouble. " Tell me what is the 
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matter," she demanded. " What has hap- 
pened, my Andy?" 

"Buck was right," he said at last, 
" about the banks." 

What happened to them?" 
Your grandfather," he said. "Old 
man Fortescue's money was the corner- 
stone of the Cotton Planters* Bank. He 
sent it to the wall two weeks ago." 

Her eyes were incredulous. She could 
not understand what his words meant. 
"You mean he took your money?" she 
asked. 

" The bank failed," Andrew said. " All 
the money I had was in it." 

"But who got your money — my — 
my — " She could not frame the word to 
claim a relation so dastardly. 

" Fortescue took his money out ; started 
a run on the bank; destroyed its credit. 
Put it out of business." 

"And did you get your mules?" she 
asked, hoping to divert him. 
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He shook his head. "My dear child," 
he said with infinite, sad patience, "you 
do not understand. I practically lost my 
last dollar in the Cotton Planters' Bank. 
I have no credit. Money is loaned on 
crops. To make a cotton crop one must 
have negroes and mules. I have neither." 

"But couldn't you — you could borrow 
money — couldn't you?" she asked. 

"I tried to borrow money from the 
Mississippi Bank, only to be turned down. 
Fortescue and Montross now own Cot- 
tonville. They seem to have taken it over 
to break me." 

"'Thar's alius one more bush to be 
shook.' " She tried to smile as she quoted 
Buck. "My grandfather and old Mon- 
tross are trying to make you sorry you 
married me. Am I worth what I 've cost 
you, my Andy?" 

Near-tears were in her voice; just back 
of her blue eyes turned up to his. 
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Andrew drew her to him in a fierce em- 
brace. Swan laughed joyously. 

"Mules don't matter," she told him; 
"neither does money. I could live in a 
tent with you in the woods always, and be 
just as happy. So long as I have you, my 
Andy." 

Her spirit lighted up the darkness that 
filled his; her laugh mocked misfortune; 
her love intoxicated him to sudden f orget- 
fulness. 

Ed Pecan's dusky bride entered with 
the evening meal. 

Buck returned a day late. He had made 
a detour to Clarkston. A party up there 
he wanted to see. His mule team, he 
pointed out first thing, would help out a 
lot with the ploughing. Andrew agreed 
with him. 

I got another scheme," Buck said. 
Tell you later." He knew all that had 
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happened in Cottonville. There were no 
questions put to the planter. Buck merely- 
remarked that he kinder had an inkling of 
the goings-on in Cottonville. " Better stop 
doin' your tradin' thar, Andy," Buck 
advised. 

"I have," was Andrew's laconic re- 
joinder. 

The woodsman outlined his scheme that 
night after supper. The party he went by 
Clarkston to see was by way of being an 
automobile dealer, just opened his place 
there. He was handling tractors. Buck 
had gone to investigate these machines. 

"One of these here tractors, Andy," 
Buck explained, "takes the place of half 
a dozen or so mules. We got to have 'em 
to get our crop in." 

Andrew sat silent. 

" We got to buy six of them tractors,*' 
Buck explained. 

" I can't get credit for one mule," An- 
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drew replied bitterly ; " from people I Ve 
always done business with." 

The woodsman drew out a worn wallet 
from the deep pocket in his buckskin 
trousers. He handed it to the planter. 

"Nothings happened to my bank," he 
said, squinting his eyes toward Swan. " Go 
'long, open it!" 

Andrew untied a wallet, bulging with 
worn green bills. 

" Count it," Buck ordered. 

There was two thousand five hundred 
dollars and eighty-five cents. 

The planter turned to his old friend in 
surprise. 

"I had no idea you had salted away 
anything, Buck!" 

"Yes," Buck replied. "My bank is a 
hollow tree," winking at the coon, "as I 
told Zack the other night, and my banker 
is a squirrel." He handed back the money 
to Andrew who had replaced it on the 
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woodsman's knee. " It 's to buy tractors." 

Andrew insisted that he could not ac- 
cept the loan. 

"I'm settin' in this game," Buck re- 
minded. "This is going to be a bumper 
crop year. I Ve made all my 'rangements 
to work here with you this season, then re- 
tire, a cap-i-tal-ist." 

Andrew's quick brain was calculating 
on this new idea. 

Buck continued: "We got to get the 
crops in in a hurry, I figger. The main 
thing now is to git the ground ploughed. 
We can do with six tractors what it took 
two hundred mules to do, and in much less 
time. Have figgered it out we can pick up 
hoe-hands somehow, and cotton-pickers 
anyhow ; but the crop 's got to be got in, 
and tractors is the only way we can git the 
field ploughed." 

Andrew nodded. The woodsman 
scratched his head. 
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"The amount here," he touched the 
wallet, " ain't enough to get all we need 
— " He stopped. " Think we could raise 
money — " 

Andrew shook his head. " They won't 
loan money on a plantation without ne- 
groes or mules." 

"That's so," agreed Buck dryly. 
" Thought maybe you might have a dia- 
mond stick-pin for your cravat, bein* 
you 're so dressy, Andy." 

The cotton planter chuckled at Buck's 
joke. The picture of himself wearing a 
diamond struck him as very droll. 

Swan had gone to her trunks in the far 
corner of the big room. 

Well, I did n't know," Buck drawled, 
but what you mout have. Diamonds is 
all the rage in the delta since cotton went 
up, I hear." 

Swan came back to the fire, unwrap- 
ping a carelessly tied-up parcel in tissue 
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paper. She sank down on the crimson rug, 
pouring the glittering contents into her 
lap. The firelight struck the diamonds, 
blazing blue and white lights. 

Swan examined a ring set with an enor- 
mous solitaire. She was sorting other trin- 
kets, a brooch, catch-pins, jeweled ai- 
grettes, a bracelet. All had been part of 
her costume at the Kittens' ball. 

"What are you doing, child?" Andrew 
asked, his thoughts still with Buck's, try- 
ing to devise some way of getting the six 
tractors when they had in hand less than 
the price of three. 

"Here are the other tractors." Swan 
indicated the jewels. "This" — she held 
up the solitaire — "is the engagement 
ring Henry J. Montross gave me." She 
displayed bauble after bauble, all dia- 
monds of first" water. "I was born in 
April. Diamonds are my birth-stone. 
These things are hideous to me, for they 
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are all gifts from my grandfather and old 
Montross." She placed them on top of 
Buck's wallet. " Take them and buy the 
other tractors in return for all the money 
they robbed you of, my Andy." 



Prosperity seemed to have come again 
to Rainbow's End. Handicapped though 
he was by a shortage of negro labor, the 
cotton planter had the satisfaction of see- 
ing every tillable acre of the plantation 
green with new crops. 

The six tractors had turned the trick, 
Buck declared. Swan had driven one of 
the tractors from the first day. The girl 
was now brown as a berry. She continued 
to work in the field as did Andrew, Buck, 
and Jimmy Weed. From the first streak 
of dawn to the last ray from the setting 
sun, every human being on the plantation, 
except two black pickaninnies, worked in 
the cotton and corn. 
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Buck had taken over all the cooking at 
the plantation house. He declared Swan 
beat him so far in the fields that he felt he 
could be better spared for housework than 
she. 

Working in the open had done wonders 
for Jimmy Weed. He, too, was brown 
and healthy, almost husky-looking. An- 
drew's superb strength enabled him to do 
field work that formerly three negro men 
had done. But the heat of the summer was 
not yet upon them. No one but an Afri- 
can can work under the fierce sun in mid- 
summer in a cotton-field. 

" But if we can't get negro hoe-hands," 
Andrew said, "we'll have to chop cotton 
ourselves." 

Swan laughed and showed her bronzed 
arms. " Feel my muscle," she boasted. 

Swan would often fall asleep eating her 
supper. With the utter weariness of a 
child, her head would drop forward on the 
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table. Andrew and Buck would exchange 
glances of amused pity, then Andrew 
would lift her, the red head thrown over 
his shoulder, and put her into bed. It was 
a healthy fatigue, out of which she came 
glowing at earliest dawn. 

A mocking-bird in the cedar outside the 
window waked her a little after four. She 
would spring from bed into her cold bath 
and then waken Andrew while she went 
outside to greet the miracle of the new 
day. She never grew blunted to the beauty 
of the early morning, the waking world 
of birds and beasts; of the pageant of 
dawn: wading through the dewy grass 
was to her a new adventure fresh every 
day. 

One morning she made a discovery that 
she called Buck and Andrew out to ex- 
plain. In the old flower garden she dis- 
covered two great holes, newly excavated. 
What did this mean? 
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Andrew smiled. 

" You remember," he said, " I told you 
the story of the great-uncle from Cuba — 
the treasure chest he is supposed to have 
buried in Rainbow's End?" 

She nodded. 

"Well, there's always some poor for- 
tune-hunter sneaking in to try to discover 
it. Those holes represent two more disap- 
pointments." 

"Must have dug all night." Buck ex- 
amined the deep excavations. "Reckon 
they got anything? " 

" If there Was ever any gold buried in 
Rainbow's End," Andrew replied, "the 
vandals who burned the old mansion dur- 
ing the Civil War got it." 

"Wall," observed Buck, "if my guess 
is right, I can work this buried treasure 
business to advantage with a lot of shanty- 
boat gypsies down the river, and get the 
hoe-hands we need." 
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"It's always somebody who lives in a 
shanty boat," Andrew said, "who digs 
here at night for the treasure." 

" I '11 in-ves-ti-gate," said Buck, 

After breakfast he paddled off in his 
dugout instead of going to the field. 

He had a fine day of it, and twenty-five 
new hoe-hands were added to the field 
force the next day. Buck talked about the 
buried treasure, as he chopped cotton, but, 
according to his account, the Cuban uncle 
had buried it near the old cotton gin. 

The next day he reported to Swan that 
the treasure-seekers must have spent the 
night down near the deserted gin-house, 
for the place he had indicated to them 
showed signs of somebody's activity. 

" We '11 get out of the grass," Buck con- 
cluded, "before they get dis-heart-en-ed 
and quit. 1 
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The shiftless shanty-boat fortune- 
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hunters hung on to the job they had un- 
dertaken to help "lay by" the crops in 
order to work under cover as they thought 
for the buried gold* 

The fields were now clean as a table. 
The river gypsies were disgusted with 
themselves for doing so much work. They 
had in hand only the wages they had re- 
ceived for working by the day. Their 
night work, digging for the treasure, had 
netted them nothing. They untied their 
rickety craft one night and departed as 
silently as they had arrived. 

Andrew MacDonald walked over his 
beautiful fields, Swan beside him. As far 
as the eye could reach were the waving 
green banners of the young corn: but 
better than that he saw the cotton-fields 
stretching to unnumbered acres. He was 
not imaginative, but each brave little 
cotton-plant, loaded down with white and 
pink blossoms, seemed to him to be laden 
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with golden fruit. Cotton was soaring in 
the market; the crop was reported small, 
yet his prospects had never been for so 
large a yield. 

He had got his cotton planted three 
weeks ahead of any of the neighboring 
planters, because Rainbow's End planta- 
tion was higher ground than theirs, and the 
water had receded from his fields first. It 
seemed a kind of compensation for the 
loss of his mules and his negro tenants. 
He said something like this to his young 
wife. 

"These white blossoms turn to rose, 
then drop off, leaving the ' square/ " he 
explained to her, " and the * squares ' make 
the bolls. The bolls hold the cotton." 

" And how soon shall we begin to pick 
it, my Andy ?" 

" How soon? At this rate the first of 
August, but a few weeks distant, must 
find everybody in the fields." 
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" And we shall be rich enough for you 
never to worry again? " she asked him. 

"If cotton goes to the price it seems 
headed for this year," he told her, "you 
shall live like the little queen you were the 
night I found you." 

"Never again like that, I hope." She 
clutched his arm convulsively. "What 
you think have been hardships for me, I 
tell you again has been the greatest happi- 
ness I have ever known." 

Slowly they turned back toward the 
plantation-house arm in arm, silent. An- 
drew was lighting the lamp in their room; 
the girl reached for the Carnival masks 
above the mantel. The grotesque donkey's 
head and the domino she had worn as a 
Swan at the Kittens' ball. 

" O my Andy," she said in a voice that 
trembled with emotion, "let us never 
speak harshly of these months when we 
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have struggled together; faced failure; 
turned defeat into victory; poverty into 
riches. When I wore this " — she held up 
the domino — "I was a kitten, chasing 
foolish playthings. The hardest work I 
had ever done was waving a feather fan." 
She pantomimed her old self. " And now " 
— she turned the mule's head tenderly, 
holding it out to him — "lama woman of 
some use in the world. What you call your 
hard luck has taught me to be your true 
mate." 

He lifted her chin, then drew her down 
to his knee; the shaded lamplight fell on 
her glowing, radiant face, her cloudy eyes 
starry with emotion. 

The cotton crop, my Swan," he said, 

will not place you, as you seem to fear, 
back in the ranks of the idle and useless 
rich. We have worked in sun and rain, 
under every handicap, and the fine reward 
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we will soon reap is heaven's blessing on 



us." 



That night, like a plague out of Egypt, 
swept devastation over the plantation. 
Buck Mellows discovered boll weevil be- 
fore noon the following day. Rainbow's 
End had never been invaded by the pest. 
MacDonald had not been apprehensive 
this season, for he had heard nothing of 
weevil up and down the river. 

Even so could others have told him, they 
had felt secure. The mystery of the boll 
weevil mind is baffling. It will pass di- 
rectly over miles and miles of enticing 
cotton-fields, finally to settle on a planta- 
tion seemingly marked for destruction, to 
begin its deadly work. So it was the boll 
weevil came overnight to Rainbow's End 
plantation. The next day not a " square " 
was on a cotton plant. At first the planter 
hoped to fight it. By the end of the week, 
he knew that his hundreds of acres of cot- 
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ton was worthless. All told the crop left 
would not be half a bale. 

Swan sat on the back gallery steps. An- 
drew stalked up and down, a silhouette in 
the field nearest the house ; he was etched 
out against the rosy gold of the sunset. 
Buck Mellows had departed, silent, in his 
canoe. There was nothing as yet the three 
could say to each other. 

For herself Swan did not care. But she 
knew what the cotton crop meant to her 
husband. What it meant to Buck she 
could only surmise. She suspected the old 
woodsman had gone off to be alone, not 
because of his own disappointment, but 
because he could not face Andrew's silent, 
hopeless woe. His defeat in the face of 
the victory of which he had been so con- 
fident. 

The great cedar-tree on the knoll near 
the graves stood out against the marvel- 
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ous sky, like some brooding giant, mock* 
ing at the hopes of man. Swan wondered 
fantastically if the red tree that looked so 
wise could know anything of the human 
tragedy that went on almost under its 
branches. Had it seen other men, in de- 
spair like that which now held the man she 
loved, walking as he walked, amid the ruin 
of his hopes? 

Did the old cedar know the way of hope 
that other women had found to comfort 
their husbands? Swan was powerless to 
keep the man she loved in this black hour. 
To leave him alone had been the hardest 
thing she had ever had to do, yet she felt 
that for him it was the kindest. 

The little raccoon in her lap reached for 
her hand and necklaced its two tiny front 
paws about it. Dolly Varden and Aladdin 
crouched so close to her she could feel the 
warmth from their bodies. 

Still in the plague-stricken, smiling 
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green fields, her husband walked. It was 
black night at last, and she was still alone, 
save for the four-footed friends, who tried 
in their dumb way to tell her they under- 
stood. 



PART VI 
"THE NIGHT IS FAR SPENT" 
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" THE NIGHT IS FAR SPENT " 

Buck Mellows paid several calls in the 
course of his paddling up and down the 
river. One was to Sweet Home plantation 
just above Rainbow's End. Buck had 
heard that the plantation had been sold, 
crops and all, just as it stood in mid- 
summer. The name of the purchaser was 
not known to the woodsman, who was as 
familiar with this part of the country and 
the old inhabitants as he was with the for- 
est and its " varmints." 

Ebenezer Dole was the reputed owner 
and now manager of Sweet Home. Buck 
tied his canoe to a gum-tree and went up 
the river-bank to scrape an acquaintance 
with the newcomer. He found him cordial 
to the point of effusiveness. Dole was a 
stranger in these parts. Buck gathered 
before his visit had come to an end that 
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Dole was the type of man who has no 
background, no home. He asseverated 
lustily that he had always been living 
about; that his home was wherever he 
hung his hat up. 

The woodsman quickly detected Dole's 
interest in the affairs in Rainbow's End. 
Indeed, he seemed more than well in- 
formed about everything that had taken 
place on the plantation. It was too bad, 
Dole declared, about MacDonald losing 
his cotton crop. He repeated gossip he had 
heard of the mulatto's curse. Buck an- 
grily branded the stories lies. Dole apolo- 
gized, explaining it was common talk up 
and down the river; that he was only re- 
peating what the negroes who fled from 
the neighboring plantation had said, and 
commenting on the coincidence that 
seemed to substantiate their stories that 
the place was branded with bad luck. 

Buck delivered a few home truths about 
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the custom of the country; that white men 
in this section stood together; that "nig- 
ger lies " were not encouraged nor nigger 
superstitions fed up by credence given to 
their stories. He hinted that Dole would 
do well to establish himself with his few 
white neighbors by stronger ties than the 
retailing of sensational "nigger cabin 
talk." 

The woodsman's next call was at Green 
Tree plantation just below Rainbow's 
End. This place had also recently passed 
into the hands of a stranger, a certain 
Fred Wince, also unknown to Buck. He 
found Wince to be of the same caliber as 
Dole, a wishy-washy individual who could 
give no direct account of himself. 

Buck knew that neither of the men 
could ever have had the capital to buy the 
plantations ; that neither was the type ever 
placed in charge to manage such places. 
He shrewdly surmised that both were tools 
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of the man who was trying to break An- 
drew MacDonald* Yet there was no di- 
rect evidence to support the woodsman's 
suspicions. None except their avid inter- 
est, curiosity about everything that con- 
cerned their reserved neighbor, the cotton 
planter. 

Buck paddled thoughtfully on; he was 
not ready to return to Rainbow's End. 
He must clear his brains ; formulate some 
plan to help his friends, and as yet he 
could think of nothing except the devas- 
tating plague that had wiped out their toil 
of months; their hopes, all the prospects 
for the year. The old huntsman drifted 
on and on: at last overtaken by darkness 
he tied up his canoe, and settled himself 
for a night in the woods. 

The night prolonged itseir to two days 
in the forest. Buck smoked and rumi- 
nated. He seemed to be appealing to the 
trees to help him out of his strait. He was 
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a coward about returning to the planta- 
tion. He could not bear Andrew's pro- 
found silence; his heart hurt him when he 
thought of Swan. He knew that the girl 
had pluck enough to face any misfortune 
that might affect her personally, but that 
she had all a loving woman's weakness be- 
fore hopelessness in the man she loved. 
Nothing but Andrew's final defeat could 
ever completely crush her spirit. It looked 
very much to Buck, as if the boll weevil 
had been this last straw. 

Andrew walked all night, stalked by 
Ed Pecan. It was Ed who led him to the 
plantation house at dawn. Swan had been 
sitting up waiting for him to come in. 
There were black circles about Andrew's 
eyes; his cheeks were sunken. The little 
negro's voice was hopeful. 

" He gwine tek a liT sleep now, Miss," 
Ed encouraged, in the same soft tones 
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with which be had amazed Andrew into 
olieying him when the planter had been a 
small boy. Andrew Estlessh* allowed them 
to get him to bed. "He gwine tek a KT 
sleep," Ed repeated. "Us done decided to 
met another crop,** 

"Of cotton?** Swan's voice was eager. 

"Too late to plant cotton, Miss," Ed 
explained. "Caint mature now befo* 
frost But we can git all dat cotton land 
in corn if we starts to-manow. w 

When Buck returned from his two 
days* trip, he found the cotton nearly all 
ploughed under- The land was being pre- 
pared for a late com crop. Andrew's jaw 
was set; his back to the walL Xever-say- 
die was in his eye. 

Again Swan drove a tractor from dawn 
to dusk. Buck brought rumors of high 
prices for corn. He pointed out the 
splendid prospect MacDonald had in his 
Poland-China hogs. "YouTl have meat 
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enough to run you through next year — 
and a lot to sell." 

A gentle rain began to fall the night 
they finished planting the corn. This 
would bring the corn up at once. 



Ebenezer Dole returned Buck's visit in 
the course of a few days; with him came 
Fred Wince. 

The strangers settled themselves on the 
steps of the long front gallery beside 
Buck, who was playing with the little 
coon, when the two men came up. 

Presently Andrew came in from his 
round of the fields. Buck faded away 
without a word, kitchenward, for the sun 
was nearing midday. 

Dole expressed his sympathy about the 
boll weevil striking MacDonald so hard. 
The planter replied it was a foe every man 
who raised cotton must expect to fight. 
Wince recalled the story he had heard thai; 
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all the planter's mules had died early in 
the season. Andrew verified it as true* 
Dole asked the direct question if Mr. 
MacDonald thought what people were 
saying was true — that the mulatto's 
curse — 

He did not get to finish. Andrew rose, 
kicked Dole halfway down the brick walk 
to the gate, then sent Wince in the same 
fashion after him. 

" Don't either of you," he commanded 
from the steps, "ever put a foot on this 
plantation again." 

Swan hurried out just in time to see the 
second man go scuttling through space, 
gateward. It was so ludicrous she laughed. 
The next minute she regretted it, seeing 
the chagrined, angry men departing with 
curses down the river-bank. 

" Oh, my Andy I " — she tried to control 
her mirth; "but it was terrible of you! 
Were they not guests — and in your own 
house?" 
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"I don't entertain vermin even in my 
own house," was Andrew's rough re- 
joinder. 

Swan's fresh peal of laughter brought 
Buck from the kitchen. He had a checked 
apron pinned about his waist. 

" Oh, Buck ! " — the girl wiped the tears 
of laughter out of her eyes; "Andy 
kicked your two funny friends all the way 
to the gate ! 

Pity you did n't land 'em in the river, 
the woodsman replied dryly, and then he 
returned to the kitchen. 

The next night Ed Pecan reported a 
sick hog. The following morning cholera 
was raging among the prize Poland- 
Chinas. In four days there was not a hog 
left on the place. 

Andrew worked desperately to save the 
hogs. The very swiftness of the destruc- 
tion seemed to rob him of reason. Buck 
had his suspicions about where the infec- 
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tion came from, but he said nothing. In 
due time he planned to bring the guilty 
ones to justice, but he was too wise to en- 
courage Andrew's rage now. Buck sus- 
pected that Wince and Dole had infected 
the hogs. He did not know that the cotton 
planter had the same suspicions. 

Dole was landing. He had heard of his 
neighbor's new misfortune and, in spite of 
his recent instruction never to put his foot 
back in the place, had come to see if he 
could do anything. 

Andrew went to meet him with a 
shotgun. 

"I'll blow your brains out" — Swan 
caught his arm as he leveled the gun at 
Dole— "if you ever so much as pass by 
this place again on the river or by road." 

"Go!" Swan begged Dole— "before 
he hurts you. He really does not know 
what he is saying." 

The report started that day and spread 
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like wildfire that Andrew MacDonald's 
final misfortune, following all the disaster 
that had come on him since the mulatto 
died laying a curse in Rainbow's End, was 
madness. 

" He 's lost his mind, they say," went 
up and down the river. Wince and Dole 
started the report, and saw that it kept 
going. 

Their cavalier treatment at Mac- 
Donald's hands — feet rather — they at- 
tested as proof that he was no longer re- 
sponsible. Dole could truthfully repeat 
Swan's words, " He does n't know what he 
is saying," giving them fresh significance 
in the light of MacDonald's being over- 
taken by sudden insanity. 

If the " Cottonville Banner " had been 
read on Rainbow's End plantation, Swan 
would have found out much about her 
grandfather's movements. For this sheet, 
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which now belonged to old Fortescue, 
though he did not figure as its owner, 
editor, or publisher, was devoting much 
space to the visit of two well-known capi- 
talists whose interest in this section au- 
gured great things for the country. 

Jules Fortescue, great financier of New 
Orleans, and Henry J. Montross, the 
railroad magnate, were the interested mil- 
lionaires who had arrived in a private 
yacht. They were stopping for a few days 
in Cottonville, before proceeding up the 
river. 

August had come with heat like an in- 
ferno. The river exuded its malarial 
breath. A heat haze enveloped the land. 
Andrew's apathy persisted. He, too, 
seemed to move in a haze. It was as if he 
no longer cared whether the crops pros- 
pered or perished. The corn needed rain. 
Unless there should be rain in a week, the 
fodder would be burnt up, useless. Even 



* 
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this did not seem to be a matter of any 
moment to the planter. 

Buck told Swan it was only a touch of 
malaria that would wear off as the weather 
got cooler. 

"Fannin* is gambling with the El-e- 
ments," Buck observed one day, when the 
girl asked him if he thought a good har- 
vest would change Andy's apathy, "and 
this year has almost convinced me the 
El-e-ments plays with loaded dice." 

Then, to her direct accusation, "But 
you didn't answer my question, Buck!" — 

" Oh, sholy, sholy," he comforted. " The 
first cool day will set Andy up fine as a 
fiddle. It 's this hu-mid-i-ty that depresses 
him." 

Swan was sitting on the steps of the 
front gallery, shelling green peas for the 
midday meal. Around the head of the 
river came a gayly caparisoned yacht. As 
"The King's Own " yacht it had figured 
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in the last Carnival, the Carnival of which 
she had been chosen Queen — before she 
met Andrew MacDonald at the Kittens' 
ball. 

Swan was so engrossed in her thoughts 
of Andrew that she did not hear the swish 
of the waters, the ship's bell striking 
eleven, nor even the noise of the boat stop- 
ping in front of the house. 

The first intimation she had was the 
clicking of the gate. Through it came her 
grandfather, old Jules Fortescue. Beside 
him walked her former fianc6, Henry J. 
Montross, the railway magnate. 
* She could not credit her eyes. It was 
like a dream. She sat dumb as her grand- 
father stretched his wrinkled talons of 
hands out toward her, smiled the smile she 
hated and distrusted, while he greeted her 
as if nothing had happened. 

" My dear little girl, I have come to see 
you!" 



\ 
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Still her eyes were wide, staring. 

Nor was there any animosity in the tone 
of the man to whom she had been engaged 
when she eloped with Andrew Mac- 
Donald. He held out a cordial hand also. 

"We were passing," he said, "and 
could not miss the opportunity." 

The girl's training came back to her. 
She took her cue from theirs. Her grand- 
father fondled her, kissed her on her cheek, 
chided her for deserting him, asked if she 
were happy. All in tones that might have 
beguiled one who knew him less well. 

She invited them to be seated, assured 
them of her perfect content, and asked 
questions, as solicitous as their own, about 
themselves. 

They pretended to have accepted her 
marriage as a good joke on themselves, 
even while both assured her they were 
quite heartbroken over it. 

"Where's MacDonald?" asked Jules 
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Fortescue. " I must see him, too. This call 
is by way of being a general reconcili- 
ation/' 

The girl did not believe it, but she was 
too game to let them outact her. She said 
her husband was in the fields and that she 
would call him. 

She found Andrew near the old cedar- 
tree. He was wandering about the family 
burying-ground, the bird dogs at his heels. 

She told him that her uncle and the rail- 
road president were at the house. She ex- 
plained their attitude and hers. She 
begged him to Tall in with it. He agreed 
dully and went back with her to where the 
two men were waiting. 

Andrew greeted the strangers courte- 
ously, but coldly. He seemed to have for- 
gotten both men. The wrongs that had 
been done him by the machinations of the 
two powerful financiers had no place now 
in his mind. 



\ 
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Fortescue spoke of the planter's fine 
corn crop; asked what the cotton pros- 
pects were. Andrew replied that corn was 
his only crop. The old Creole walked to 
the other end of the long gallery for a 
closer view of the fields. Andrew per- 
functorily accompanied him. 

"That was a pretty snide trick you 
played me," Montross told Swan. " Here 
are the pearls that were to have been your 
engagement gift." The softly gleaming 
lovely cream baubles were cushioned on 
the palm of the railway magnate's great 
hand. " They are still your pearls." 

Swan laughed, pointing to the unwieldy 
motor-ploughs near the house. 

"That's what became of your dia- 
monds," she said. "They bought trac- 
tors." 

The yacht proceeded up the river. That 
night the boat slipped silently back by 
Rainbow's End, anchoring again at Cot- 
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tonville. Wince and Dole were aboard. 
They gave out a sensational story. 

Fortescue had heard reports of the state 
of things on MacDonald's plantation. His 
anxiety about his granddaughter had led 
him to make a personal investigation. This 
was brought out in detail and with no se- 
crecy in the court-house. Jules Fortescue 
was having papers of commitment drawn 
up to send Andrew MacDonald to the 
State Hospital for the Insane. A physi- 
cian signed the documents. Dole and 
Wince gave their affidavits, attesting the 
planter to be a public menace. Fortescue 
and Montross, representing themselves as 
the nearest relative and close friend of the 
wife of the unfortunate man, also signed 
the papers, asking that MacDonald for his 
own good be sent to a public institution, 
where his safety could be assured, and for 
the protection of his young wife. 

The sheriff was off on a fishing trip. 
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Dick Steel, his deputy, was in the country 
after a band of moonshiners. A stranger, 
one of the newcomers in Cottonville, was 
acting deputy. Dooling was his name. 
This man fitted into the plot admirably. 
That night Dooling, accompanied by 
Wince and Dole, set forth to arrest An- 
drew MacDonald, as a dangerous menace 
to his wife and neighbors. 

"The King's Own" yacht left Cotton- 
ville in state. A committee of prominent 
new citizens waved farewells to the two 
big magnates who had taken the little river 
town under their wealthy wings, promis- 
ing " to put it on the map." 

Jules Fortescue sat in a deck-chair, 
smoking a long cigar, his eyes half closed. 
The old man felt that he had worked with 
great subtlety; he was pleased with the 
way he had managed the meeting with the 
refractory girl. He had no idea but that 
she believed in his sincerity and interest. 
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The heat was almost unbearable. Monf- 
ross was leaning over the deck-rail. His 
thoughts, too, were of the young wife 
whose romance was so soon to be shattered. 
Before yesterday he had never seen her 
except amid surroundings of luxury; 
never seen her except beautifully dressed, 
a creature of convention. It was her air 
of perfection, breeding, finish, that had 
first attracted him in New Orleans to the 
granddaughter of Jules Fortescue. She 
had seemed to him then the rarest piece of 
feminine loveliness on which his jaded 
eyes had ever rested. Yesterday he had 
seen the same girl; no longer was she the 
finished product of society. Yet the old 
glamour was still about her. 

In a faded linen frock, her red hair 
plaited in braids over her shoulders, sun- 
burned, wind-burned, hands roughened, 
totally unconscious of herself, she had in- 
trigued him as she had never done in the 
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days when she was his affianced wife. She 
had developed an even rarer beauty. 

Henry J. Montross wanted her as he 
never dreamed he could want a woman. 
He, too, had exulted in the bareness of the 
rough plantation house; the poverty that 
was stamped on the place. He treasured 
her scorn when she refused his pearls. He 
chuckled over the memory of her im- 
pudence in telling him the tractor she had 
driven had been bought with his engage- 
ment ring. Montross loved the girl's spirit. 
She was a woman worth conquering. And 
to conquer was the breath of life to him. 
Like the old Creole gentleman delicately 
enjoying the fragrance of a fine cigar, 
Montross had disposed of the ethics of the 
crime they had purposed. Like Fortescue, 
Montross scrupled at no means to carry 
out an end. 

He walked up and down the deck, his 
hands behind him. The yacht was headed 
to the Gulf. 
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There was every portent of a storm. 
The air was dead and stifling with a heat 
haze like a gray blanket, not a leaf had 
stirred for days. Occasionally a current of 
air was set in motion, but this was like a 
breath from a hot furnace, blasting all it 
touched. 

The sun, a ball of red fire, hung in the 
heavens like a great inflamed eye of some 
sinister monster. 

Even the farm animals, restless and 
nervous, seemed on edge. The cows lowed 
in apprehension, their faces turned up to 
the menacing heavens. The few mules 
huddled together in one corner of the 
stable lot. The bird dogs hung closer than 
ever to their human friends. A silence sin- 
ister, ominous, oppressive hung over Rain- 
bow's End plantation. 

" Zack " for the first time was forgotten, 
neglected by his mistress. The little coon 
sought sanctuary in Buck's old coonskin 
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cap. It seemed somehow to be akin to him. 
He curled up in it and went to sleep, per- 
haps to dream of his forest. 

The woodsman found him here when he 
reached for his head covering. Though it 
was August, Buck still wore his fur cap 
at night. He held the quivering little crea- 
ture up, sensing his feeling, then slipped 
him into his coat pocket. 

"I got to get out in the air," he told 
Zack. " I got to get close to trees to-night, 
buddy — and think/* 

Andrew and Swan were sitting on the 
gallery, Andrew sunk in profound melan- 
choly, the girl close beside him, when Buck 
struck off for the wildwood. The night 
was pitch-black, more hideous even than 
the day had been. Hotter, if possible, the 
blanket of air now seemed a steam that 
must finally stifle all life unless the atmos- 
pheric tension were lifted. 

Buck could see in the dark as well as an 
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owl. He sat on a fallen tree, in the heart 
of the forest, considering what was to be 
done about Andrew. The woodsman knew 
he had all the indications of fever: brain 
trouble. He knew better than any one 
else of the long years the young giant had 
worked to free the plantation from the in- 
cubus of debt; how all the energies of his 
heart, brain, body had been trained on this 
place that was his inheritance. Buck had 
known his friend to meet and overcome 
every human obstacle put in his way; his 
pluck had never wavered, his courage 
never been daunted. But now Andrew 
had come to his row's end, when even the 
elements seemed to conspire with his foes 
for his final vanquishing. 

Buck was not given to pessimism. If 
this awful spell of weather would sud- 
denly break, he knew that there was a 
chance of Andrew's mind responding to 
the stimulus. 
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The woodsman had seen marvelous 
things in his time, things the medical 
faculty did not dream of. He knew that a 
mental shock to Andrew, a storm of 
powerful emotion, might waken him out 
of the nightmare that now held him. 

"Thar's alius one more bush to be 
shook," he told the little coon, who crawled 
out of his pocket for the companionship 
of his hand, " but I 'm so durned blind I 
can't see it, buddy." 

Suddenly he heard a noise. It was the 
sound of horses' feet, coming this way, 
cautiously. He crept close to the old road 
that passed near. It was not a highway 
usually taken now. He concealed himself 
behind a tree. The travelers seemed to 
have missed the road. Ordinarily Buck 
would have made himself known at once 
and set them on their way, but something 
made him withhold his directions and lis- 
ten. The voices were not familiar, yet he 
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had a vague recollection of having heard 
two of them before. The riders had dis- 
mounted and were trying to get their 
bearings by a pocket searchlight. 

The woodsman recognized, in the faint 
rays that the light cast when one of 
the men held it up, that the men were 
Wince and Dole, and the third a stranger. 
What business could bring them this near 
Rainbow's End plantation, for the road 
they sought ran close to the plantation 
house, and both men had been forbidden 
ever to set foot on the place again. The 
light fell on their horses. The woodsman 
saw that each of the three was heavily 
armed. 

" We can't be very far from Rainbow's 
End now," Wince said. "We want to 
give 'em time to get to bed before we bust 
in on 'em." Buck 's ears widened. He crept 
nearer. "This road must run near the 
house, for the house is near the river's 
bank." 



% 
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" You got the papers all right, have n't 
you?" asked Dole of the stranger. "You 
got the warrant to take him? " 

The strange man replied in the affirma- 
tive. " Is the man we are to take in cus- 
tody a desperate fighter? " he asked. 

" These insane men you know have got 
abnormal strength/' Dole replied. 

Buck had heard enough. Silently as a 
wild creature he sped back through the 
woods toward the quarter where the ne- 
groes lived. He must rouse Ed Pecan and 
Pete. He now saw what Fortescue's 
visit meant. These were his henchmen. 
Andrew was to be railroaded off to an in- 
sane asylum. There was no time to be 
lost if he saved his friend. 

Ed Pecan's wife explained that her 
husband and Pete had "stepped" across 
the river to see about getting some hands 
to help pull the fodder. Buck left word 
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for her to send the men to the house as 
soon as they should return. 

Andrew and Swan sat silent in the 
darkness on the long gallery. Buck could 
hear the hoofs of approaching horses. His 
mind was working in all directions. 
Should he tell Andrew for what the men 
were coming? Would it be a better plan 
for him to urge them to try to escape ? He 
knew that in his right mind Andrew would 
never agree to this. The old huntsman was 
thinking — thinking. 

Buck leaped up the steps and breath- 
lessly caught the two, dragging them into 
the unlighted bedroom and slammed the 
door behind them. 

" Old Fortescue's men are at the gate," 
the woodsman whispered. " We Ve got to 
put up a fight. They have come to take 
Swan away with them! Shut and bar that 
window!" 

The effect of his words was electrical. 
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Andrew sprang to do his bidding. Swan 
bolted the other doors. 

" S-shl " Buck whispered as heavy steps 
sounded on the veranda. The three held 
their breath. There was a moment's hesi- 
tation outside; a whispered consultation, 
then a terrific pounding on the door. 

"Open this door in the name of the 
law!" 

" Go to hell ! " cried Andrew, trying to 
find the shotgun. "Strike a light," he 
whispered to Swan. 

She found a candle: by its gleam he 
got down the old breech-loading gun. 
Buck was searching the desk for shells. 
The gun held one load. Andrew listened 
to locate the voices, and fired it. There 
was a falling-back from the door, but evi- 
dently the shot had gone wild. 

" Open in the name of the law," came 
the concerted voices again, " or we break 
in and take you by force ! " 
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" Come in! " invited Andrew. " We are 
ready for you ! " 

Outside they were debating the wisdom 
of shooting through the door. They fired 
a round, but ceilingward; they had no 
wish to risk hurting the girl. 

Buck found the revolver. It was loaded, 
but all told there were only a few car- 
tridges in reserve. "Don't waste any 
shots," he cautioned. " Wait until you can 
get a bead on them." 

It was stiflingly hot in the close-barred 
room. The candle cast only a feeble glow. 
But Buck saw, and Swan saw, that An- 
drew had been roused back into himself. 
Little did the woodsman suspect, when he 
wished for a sudden shock to wake up his 
friend, that it would come so soon or be 
anything like this. 

Jimmy Weed in his cabin was wakened 
by the first shot. He sped toward the 
plantation house, noiselessly. He was un- 
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noticed by the men on the gallery. He hid 
in the shadows of the cedars, creeping 
nearer. He was unarmed. 

The door was being forced by two of 
the men; the third had gone to the window 
opening on the yard to try to pry it open. 
Toward this one Jimmy Weed crept. He 
jerked the revolver out of Wince's pocket, 
while the latter examined the heavy shut- 
ters. Wince turned, springing toward 
him, only to feel the cold steel in his face. 

"Throw up your hands I" Weed or- 
dered. The big man held up his hands. 
Weed still held the pistol close to his face. 
With his left hand he unfastened the belt 
that held another revolver and cartridges. 
Wince suddenly toppled over backwards, 
carrying the frailer man to the ground 
with him. The force of the fall threw the 
revolver out of Weed's hand. They 
wrestled for it in the dark, kicking, 
scratching, each trying to find the other's 
throat. 



s 
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Just then the two men on the veranda, 
with one concerted onslaught, broke 
through the door of the bedroom. Andrew 
and Buck were thrown halfway across the 
room. Swan seized a long pair of scissors. 
It was the only weapon in the room except 
the revolver which Andrew had. 

" In the name of the law I order you — " 

Crash came down a chair on Dole's 
shoulder. A sudden gust blew out the 
candle, as Andrew leaped at the pseudo- 
officer. The latter felt himself caught in 
a powerful grip. Buck closed with Dole. 

Swan could see in the shadowy darkness 
the four men wrestling. Now and then a 
revolver gleamed, but no shot had yet been 
fired. They fought like wild beasts. The 
girl stood tense, fearless, the scissors up- 
raised, waiting for the moment her hus- 
band should need her help. 



It was very late when Dick Steel, the 
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deputy sheriff, got back to Cottonville. 
The sheriff's office was closed. But Steel 
heard the news on the street. The report 
was that Andrew MacDonald had gone 
insane and was terrifying his neighbors. 
Legal papers of commitment to the State 
Asylum had been issued, and his substitute 
had gone to take the cotton planter by 
force. Dooling, acting deputy, had been 
accompanied by two neighbors who would 
assist him in taking MacDonald should 
the latter resist. 

Dick Steel hastened to Dr. Winters to 
get the details of his friend's sudden at- 
tack of insanity. The little physician was 
not one of the citizens who encouraged the 
interest of the New Orleans banker and 
the railroad magnate. Indeed, he had bit- 
terly opposed the welcome most of the 
town had extended to the recent arrivals. 
Dr. Winters had thought much about the 
trouble to which he was a witness on Rain- 
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bow's End plantation, shortly after the 
planter had arrived home with his bride. 
Buck Mellows had since told him a good 
deal more about the situation. The little 
doctor had signed no physician's certifi- 
cate about MacDonald's condition. If a 
doctor's verdict had been obtained, it was 
from the railroad physician who had lately 
arrived in Cottonville, the one reported to 
be in the employ of Montross. He told 
Steel what he knew and what he suspected 
as they hurried to assemble representative 
citizens. 

In less than an hour a high-powered 
launch, with Dick Steel, deputy sheriff, 
Dr. Winters, and a dozen of the old in- 
habitants, conservative planters, picked 
up on the way, was dashing up the river 
toward Rainbow's End plantation. 

These men were friends of the cotton 
planter's. Friends that he perhaps did 
not see from one year's end to another, but 
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men who stood for the integrity of the 
country as MacDonald did and as his fore- 
fathers before him had done. Law- 
abiding, God-fearing, women-respecting 
men, who acted as one man when justice 
was to be meted to a brute, white or black. 
Now they were speeding to the rescue of 
a man they knew to be as sane as any 
one of themselves. 

" Andrew MacDonald may be out of his 
head," Dr. Winters said. "If he's not, 
after all the hard luck he 's had, I 'm sur- 
prised. But insane! Never. There's not 
a rotten cell in his brain. I know it ! " 

The funnel-shaped cloud came nearer. 
Thunder rumbled. Lightning cut the 
blackness of the sky. The very wind 
seemed nervous and full of foreboding. 

"Looks like a storm," Dick Steel ob- 
served, at the wheel. 

"There's reports of a hurricane com- 
ing up the Gulf/' another said. 
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The boat dashed on, cutting the sullen 
yellow waters to foam. 

Just as it touched the wharf at Rain- 
bow's End, the report of a pistol rang out 
from the house. Then another and an- 
other. There was not even a pin-prick of 
light to guide them. The shadows of the 
great cedar avenue was the landmark to- 
ward which they rushed. 

The shots came from the yard, under 
the window. Jimmy Weed, shot through 
the arm though he was, sat on the chest 
of Wince, having recaptured the pistol, 
which he pointed at the head of the man 
who begged for mercy. 

The searchlights illumined the yard and 
gallery. The men poured into the house. 
Buck, prone on the floor, was holding the 
acting deputy by the throat. Andrew 
MacDonald had kicked Dole into the 
corner and held him there under his foot, 
contemptuously surveying the stranger. 
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The three men who had come to take 
Andrew MacDonald a prisoner knew they 
were facing a court that would mete them 
speedy justice: the justice that is recog- 
nized in a white man's country where the 
men who made the country are itself 
elected jurors. 

The acting deputy made an attempt to 
explain; to demand the protection of the 
law. 

"We all make mistakes/' Dick Steel 
replied. " You happen to have been an un- 
fortunate selection to take my place in the 
absence of the sheriff. You took your 
orders, I gather, from old man Fortescue. 

r 

It was your mistake. Those gentlemen 
will decide what 's to be done about it." 

Wince, Dole, and the deposed officer of 
the law were handcuffed, Tftmnd, dragged 
down to the waiting boat. 

" No, I don't say we '11 spoil good rope 
lynching you,* the planter replied to 
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Wince's whining appeal for justice. " We 
may just tar and feather you and set you 
afire and let you go." 

The boat dashed off as rapidly as it had 
arrived. The storm was close at hand. 
Wounded Jimmy Weed, Dr. Winters be- 
side him in the crowded motor-boat, felt 
the thrill that comes to a brave man who 
has done his best. 

The hurricane warning which had been 
posted along the Gulf coast for several 
days was not taken very seriously. Gov- 
ernment bulletins were accepted with a 
shrug, these days. The last three had been 
false alarms that sent the coast towns 
people scurrying inland for what proved 
to be only a heavy shower and a brisk 
blow. 

"The King's Own" yacht was one of 
the craft that disregarded the weather 
signals. The yacht slipped through the 
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green waters; the air was salt, but still, 
heavy, oppressive. The captain anxiously 
surveyed the afternoon sky. He was 
joined by Fortescue and Montross. The 
latter asked what island that was in the 
distant haze to the southwest. 

" I believe it is called Jean's Isle," the 
captain replied. "If I am not mistaken, 
it is the island from which Jean La Vitte 
operated over twenty years ago : La Vitte, 
the gentleman pirate." 

The captain was interrupted just here 
by the first mate : he excused himself and 
went with the latter to the bridge. 

" It was to that island, then " — Fortes- 
cue pointed to the fringe of palms, now a 
little clearer — " that her mother fled." 

" You mean — " 

"My daughter Leda eloped from my 
house with the notorious pirate known as 
Jean La Vitte. You see it runs in the 
blood." Neither alluded to the girl they 
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had lately seen. "Rebellious creatures, 
both," Fortescue concluded. 

"Superb courage." Henry J. Mont- 
ross spoke half to himself. If he could not 
inspire such passion in a woman, he could 
appreciate it. He walked to the bow of 
the boat to get a nearer view of the island. 

"Trouble brewing, I'm afraid." The 
captain came down. " I 'm trying to make 
that island before the squall catches us." 

The sky was suddenly overcast. A ter- 
rific whirlpool of wind struck the graceful 
vessel; waves mountain high rose on all 
sides. The island was completely blotted 
out. The rain added its fury to the wind 
and the waves. Lightning flashed and 
thunder crashed. The yacht was tossed 
like a toy boat. Before such seas she was a 
joke as a place of safety. She seemed as 
futile as a chicken coop in the wind. 

The engines suddenly stopped. Panic 
struck the crew. The captain did all he 
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could to keep up the courage of his crew. 
Life preservers were distributed. 

He knew that the yacht could not with- 
stand such seas. It was useless to try to 
hold her to a track ; she whirled like a piece 
of cork in an eddy. The captain knew 
there was no hope of the boat weathering 
the hurricane. But he stuck to the bridge, 
doing his best to make the harbor he knew 
to be not far distant. 

The yadbt was scurrying nearer and 
nearer the treacherous whirlpools of 
Jean's Isle. It went down in pitch-black- 
ness shortly after midnight, with all on 

board. 
• ••••••• 

" Wall " — Buck stretched and yawned 
— " I 'm plum beat out. Think I '11 turn 
in before the blow starts." 

After seeing Dick Steel and his party 
round the bend, the old huntsman and An- 
drew had returned to the house and re- 
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hung the door that had been battered 
down in the assault. 

"I'm pretty sleepy myself/' Andrew 
admitted. " Feel like I used to feel after a 
football game at Princeton." 

Andrew fell asleep the minute he 
touched the bed. Sleep after so many 
nights of sleepless tossing! The rain on 
the roof was like the sound of advancing 
cavalry. The girl was wide-eyed. She did 
not feel that she could ever close her eyes 
again. She was living over again the 
events of the crowded night. She thrilled 
at the recollection of Andrew, his courage, 
his strength. 

Andy was himself once more. The wind 
rose higher; a blind was twisted off. Still 
Andrew slept. 

The strong old house was rocked back 
and forth. Swan felt it must be an earth- 
quake. Rain poured down the chimney. 
The rain turned to hail. Now it sounded 
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as if the house were being bombarded with 
rocks. 

The lightning illumined the room, 
showing the disorder of the demolished 
chairs, the broken table, the shattered 
lamp ; the smell of kerosene from the lat- 
ter pervaded the place. The lightning's 
flashes were like torches thrown in, to set 
the place on fire. The wind rose to a wild 
shriek. It was blowing things about the 
room. And the hail now seemed to be 
poured in bucketfuls on the roof. Still 
Andrew slept, the sleep of utter exhaus- 
tion. 

The dogs crept to the side of the bed. 
Swan put out a hand to reassure them. A 
leak started in one corner of the room. 
Swan could hear the water pouring in. 
The terrific heat had turned to air that 
was almost frigid. 

The world was suddenly set on fire with 
an electrical shock that rocked the house 
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until it made the girl giddy. Then came a 
crash of thunder that sounded as if the 
very heavens were falling. 

"Something's struck!" Andrew ex- 
claimed, waking. "Swan!" The girl was 
safe in his arms, soothing him as a mother 
comforts a child. 

He was wide awake. Another flash, 
more terrific — with thunder that deaf- 
ened them. 

" My last crop is gone, Swan ! " 

"Oh, my Andy," she held him close, 
" we still have each other. Crops come and 
go. There is next year to look forward to. 
But if to-night— " 

A gust of strong feeling shook her. It 
was as if she were stricken with a rigor. 
Andrew forgot all in his sudden anxiety 
for her. 

Then all the terrible f ury that had gone 
before was as nothing in the blinding illu- 
mination that seemed powerful enough to 
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electrocute all creation: thunder that 
deafened with its cannonading. A crash as 
if something wrenched from the bowels of 
the earth were pulled up, only to be hurled 
back — a missive of destruction. 

" That struck the corn-cribs/' Andrew 
said quietly. 

"What can you do about it, beloved?" 
The shivering girl in his arms begged him 
to tell her. 

"Nothing," he replied. 

"We still have each other," Swan re- 
peated wearily. " Let *s go to sleep." 



Andrew was sleeping soundly when 
Swan wakened at early dawn. The storm 
had passed like a bad dream in the night. 
The mocking-bird was singing in the ce- 
dars. Dolly Varden's cold nose lay close 
to the girl's head on the pillow; the faith- 
ful creature had slept leaning against the 
bed of her mistress. 
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Swan crept noiselessly up. Slipping on 
sandals and dressing-gown, she tiptoed 
from the room, followed by the bird dogs. 
" Zack," the raccoon, scuttled down from 
the tangle of honeysuckle vines on the gal- 
lery, where he elected to sleep, to scurry 
up to his favorite perch on the girl's 
shoulder. 

Swan surveyed the peaceful scene. 
Sweet and green, new-washed, the plan- 
tation stretched before her. The corn 
stood erect like undaunted soldiers. It was 
not beaten down, nor seemingly hurt. The 
corn-cribs still stood. She went down the 
steps toward the back of the house. 

When she turned the corner, looking 
toward the burying-ground, beyond the 
old flower garden, she saw what the light- 
ning had struck: the mighty old cedar- 
tree that she had come to consider a family 
friend, even a close relative. Like a giant 
prone, the mighty monarch was stretched. 
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Swan held her skirts high out of the 
rain-soaked grass, and went to the fallen 
tree. Its roots were a revelation to her. 
They seemed to have been a tree under- 
ground in their tangle of branches. The 
earth was torn up as if an earthquake had 
made the fissure. 

Swan fell back in horror as she peered 
down into the abyss. Tangled in the roots, 
near enough for her to lift it, was a small 
coffin. She waited to see no more. She 
reeled back to the house. Her first thought 
was to tell Buck; have him re-bury the 
dead before Andy should awake. 

Just as she turned the corner of the 
house, she fell into the arms of her hus- 
band. She had not meant to tell him. But 
there was no gainsaying his demand. He 
had never seen her look like this. He 
caught her around the waist. Come back 
with him to see the cedar-tree. 
"Don't go there, Andy," she begged. 



it 
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He was halfway to it and she was with 
him. Then she told him of the child's cof- 
fin in the roots. 

"There's never been a child buried 
here," Andrew said. He was climbing 
down, not the least overcome, to see what 
she had seen. 

This is no casket," he called to her. 
Come here!" She obeyed. "Seems to 
me an iron box of some sort." Buck 
strolled up. " Give me a hand here, Buck." 

They pried the stout iron chest out of 
its network of roots, and finally hoisted it 
to the level ground where they could ex- 
amine it. Buck got a crowbar. The top 
finally yielded. 

Swan was the first to catch a glimpse of 
its contents. 

It's goldl" she cried. 
Nonsense!" Andrew laughed. 

A shower of gold coins fell on the grass. 

" By Jove ! " Andrew said at last when 
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he got his breath, " The old boy, Uncle 
Alexander from Cuba, did tell the truth! 
Here's the treasure he put awayl" 

" The shanty-boaters said it was a mil- 
lion in gold/ 9 Buck drawled, his hands in 
his pockets ; " if you ask me, I '11 put it 
nearer a billion. Better come along in and 
get your coffee. It's ready 1" 

Investigation proved the value of the 
.treasure not to have been exaggerated. It 
was more than a " million in gold." Just 
what the exact value was could not be 
told. The coins were so old, most of them 
gold eagles, that Andrew said they would 
have to wait for some bank expert to 
figure out what their income tax would be. 

Ed Pecan came to the door while they 
were eating breakfast. He had just got 
home, he explained, and his wife had told 
him he was to come to the house. He had 
evidently heard nothing of the night's ex- 
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citement. He was full of news that he 
knew would please his master. 

All the negroes who left the plantation 
were coming home. None of them had 
made crops. They had hired out when 
they left him in the spring as day laborers 
and in town. They all wanted to come 
home to Rainbow's End. 

" Dey know we ain't got no cotton," Ed 
explained. " Dey say dey '11 come and help 
gether de corn, and if we starves dis win- 
ter, dey starve wid us. Dey all homesick, 
Boss. Doan be hard on 'em." 

"When can they come?" 

" Dey all heah now," Ed replied. " Dese 
wuz de hands me an' Pete stepped across 
de river last night to git. De storm helt 
us up." 



u 



Where *d you like to spend Christ- 
mas?" Andrew asked Swan. "We can 
choose from the whole world now. Buck 
and Jimmy Weed and Ed Pecan and Pete 



it 
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can look after the plantation while we go 
off on a second honeymoon trip. Where 
shall it be ?" 

Andy," she said gravely, " out of all 
the world the place where I'd rather 
spend our second honeymoon is where we 
spent our first — in those yellow-brown 
woods, wild-turkey hunting/ 9 

" Then," he said, " that 's where it shall 
be— " 

Swan lifted her radiant face to his. She 
shook her red head 

" But I can't," she continued, after his 
interruption. " If you don't mind I '11 stop 
a few days in the hospital — where 's the 
nearest one — ?" 

He was all anxious concern. " Are you 
ill, Swan?" 

" 111? " she mocked superbly. * No, 1 9 m 
not ill, my Andy. But — but — I want 
our baby to be born in a house! 
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